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NAKED MUNROISTS ?! MIDGE HEAVEN, SURELY ? 
SEE INSIDE FOR MORE... 


Steam-driven altimeter no more 

INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS on the Knight's Peak front, the 
best part of a decade after the controversy about its status blew 
up. To recap, Knight's Peak is at NG471254 on Landranger 32 
and Explorer 411, fourth pinnacle on the north ridge of Sgurr nan 
Gillean. Its height has long been a matter for debate, as some 
argued that it was a 3000ft summit and hence a Munro Top 
(Robin N Campbell has long held such a position), but the steep 


broken terrain led to difficulties in surveying, and for many years | 


the consensus appeared to be that KP was just below 3000ft. 
Then, in 1997, the revised edition of Munro’s Tables listed KP 
as a Munro Top. The height given, 914m, didn’t come from any 
Ordnance Survey measurements, but from an on-site altimeter 
reading taken by some SMC members. Not only was the meth- 
odology controversial, but the height claimed implied a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. A height of 914.3m is under 3000ft (hence 
Beinn Dearg in Torridon and Foinaven can be legitimately listed 
as 914m Corbetts: the assumption is that they're somewhere 
between 913.5m and 914.3m), whereas 914.6m would definite- 
ly be rounded up to 915m. The OS sometimes round “point-five" 
readings upward, sometimes down, so the height given for KP in 
1997 implied that the SMC believed it to be 914.4m or 914.5m. 
This led to scepticism from Ken Stewart (TAC35 pp10-11) 
and Alan Blanco (TAC36 pp4—-5), and when TACit Press pub- 
lished Corbett Tops and Corbetteers in 1999, KP was listed there 
as a 912m Corbett Top, giving it a strange dual status depending 
on whether the SMC or TACit list was being used. 
Things went relatively quiet for a number of years, but it was 
known that the SMC was attempting to obtain a height for KP 
from the OS. This has now been forthcoming. On 8 August, form- 
er SMC president Ken Crocket posted this on the relative hills 
newsgroup (http://groups. yahoo.com/group/thb/message/1 1329): 
My contact in the OS has just informed me of 
the results of a re-survey of Knight’s Peak. 
And the answer is 914.95m. This will of course 
be rounded up to 915m, and this new height 
will be published in future editions of the 
Explorer map. The re-survey used high order 
GPS and Photogrammetry and is definitive. 

This led to various queries from other members of the rhb for- 

um, such that Crocket added this clarification on 10 August: 
I have asked re OS methodology regarding 
Knight’s Peak and received the following 
answer [..] “..the photo model was controlled 
using sub 0.1m accuracy GPS (ie points on the 
ground were fixed that could be identified 
on the imagery — GPS was not taken to the 
summit). The accuracy of the imagery height- 
ing using this method is quoted as +/-0.5m 
for the Z (height) value.” 

So the next OS map will see KP fitted out with a 915m spot 

height, although quite when remains to be seen. And 914.95m is 

unequivocally above 3000ft (it's 3001ft Qin), so doubt over status 
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has been removed, even allowing for the +/-0.5m accuracy. As 
Ken Crocket noted, “It’s definitely a Munro Top!” This doesn’t 
change the total of Munro Tops: there are still 511 (284 main Mun- 
ros plus 227 subsidiaries). Corbett Tops however drop from 669 
to 668, although there are no plans for a new edition of the booklet. 

TAC would be interested to hear “from the floor’ about all this, so 
feel free to write in. For now, though, here are a couple of comments 
from informed parties with a particular interest in such matters: 


Chris Crocker, of Statistical Topics in Hillwalking, www.biber.fsnet 
.co.UkK/ 

The 912m spot height on the OS's 1:10000 digital height product 
Land-Form PROFILE would have been by photogrammetry 
from the metric survey, which is +/-3.3m according to Brian Har- 
ley's Ordnance Survey Maps, A Descriptive Manual. | can't be 
sure of the confidence level on this error as it's not an official OS 
figure, but the general OS rule when quoting accuracy is to use 
+/-3 times standard error plus bias, which gives well over 99% 
confidence for normally distributed errors. 

| spoke to an OS guy about spot heights years ago and he 
said that in addition to measurement error it was often difficult to 
spot the highest point of a summit on the screen. Perhaps this was 
a problem with KP being so spiky. 

The +/-0.5m quoted by Ken Crocket doesn't come with a con- 
fidence level, and the standard error isn’t given either, so it's im- 
possible to qualify it. The method of measurement is clearly more 
accurate than the default method used for spot heights. 

| wouldn't infer anything about claimed accuracy of the SMC’s 
914m figure from 1997, as their “precision altimeter’ would have 
given a height to the nearest metre. | remember that when the draft 
Tables came out, the height was given as 924m. Perhaps they fail- 
ed to correct for temperature — few modern-day users of alti- 
meters know about this, and at 3000ft the correction will nearly 
always be negative. It seems unlikely that so controversial a pro- 
motion would suffer a misprinted height even in a draft document, 
so did the SMC suspect their measurement was dubious but de- 
cide it was too late to retract the new top, and therefore reduce 
the height to 914m ina damage-limitation exercise? 


Pete Child, chief cartographer, Harvey Maps 

We are interested to see this new figure and express mild surprise 
at the increase in height, but we bow to the OS's higher precision 
equipment. The (small-scale) photos we used in 1997 appeared to 


| indicate a height lower than 914m, but we could not be more pre- 


cise due to the rocky nature of the top. Larger-scale photography 
can be very accurate, but it is doubtful that it could get to within 
5em accuracy. 

A high order GPS could get to this level of precision, particularly 
in plan position, assuming the accuracy of the USA satellites — 
but can we rely on them? After all, wasn’t it NASA that got metric 
and imperial measurements mixed up on an early Apollo mission?! 

It will be interesting to see if any of the other nearby summit 
heights — eg Sgurr nan Gillean, Am Basteir — have become high- 
er. Maybe an OS surveyor will be dispatched to climb all the hills 
checking heights. How many changes to the lists might we see then? 
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shops gone. TAC wishes Lindsay Smith and 
the rest of the staff all the best for whatever 
they do next. 


voice more urgent than usual — “if you are going to do the 
Bhasteir Tooth in the Cuillin then we had better go now as 
a good weather window is opening tomorrow for the next 
few days”. Like the American Minutemen of old, we were 
off and camping, at Sligachan that night. Next morning I 
was amused to find Tom having a wash in the outside 
sink reserved for dish-washing, — I’d forgotten that he was 
ever a “wild” camper and that this was his first sample of 
a modern commercial site. He was quite speechless when 
I then showed him the gents’ amenities. 

We soon found our way up the Tooth — by the Nai- 
smith route with Tom sporting a plaited climbing rope of 
dubious vintage, but beside himself with the good rock and 
nice exposure. “Conquering” a peak was something neith- 
er of us spoke of — he was too modest and I abhor the 
term. 

This was an instant and unplanned trip in which Tom 
rejoiced, typified by the Latin term quoted by his pal Bill 
Donaldson in one of his erudite moods on such an occa- 
sion: “carpe diem” — seize the day! I still go out with Bill, 
who was a fairly long-standing friend of Tom, and he plus 
Ian McNicol (who, like myself, had known Tom since the 
1950s or so) made a foursome every Sunday for years. In- 
deed on one such occasion we (the “four gunners” as 
Tom called us — he had been in the artillery) met up 
with TAC’s editors at Leum an Eireannaich. (TAC26 p5.) 

Meeting people on the hill was amusing — Tom was 
ever a honeypot to passing stravaigers — so the other 
three of us would stand around and bask in the sunshine 
of Tom’s well-deserved adoration. 

We four made a happy group with never a wrong word 
among us for all the years we went out — Sundays, of 
course! It was a feature of his character that Tom never 
miscalled anyone, and every time we met we all shook 
hands and repeated the ritual on parting — much to the 
amusement of my wife. 

For weekdays the team was usually Tom and myself, as 
Ian was at business and Bill had other things to do. While 
the Cuillin ridge with Tom was a memorable outing, anoth- 
er great one was in celebration of his eightieth year, for 
which we did the Aonach Eagach together. Having travers- 
ed from east to west, I as ever viewed the return trek along 
the main road far below with dismay and suggested we sim- 
ply retrace our steps back along the ridge. Tom was of the 
same mind and so we did the double traverse. He always 
had a manner of placing his feet with precise and goat-like 
care when descending rock which I’ve never seen with 
anyone else. We could both move fairly quickly, and we 
easily overhauled younger folk on such terrain, some of 
whom were obviously struggling a bit with a few of them 
out of their depth. I swear that I'll meet a woman and a 
pram some day up there — it is so popular now. 

Obviously an experienced and careful climber, Tom 
nevertheless had used up quite a few of his nine lives — an 
avalanche on Stob Ghabhar, involving Ian as well, a roped 
fall on Ben A’an, and a broken wrist with myself on the 
Buachaille, to name a few incidents. (He escaped drowning 
on Loch Lomond several years ago when in a canoe — he 


| road and, on returning from the top behind me, he stum- 


bled among, boulders and sustained a nasty compound 
fracture of his left wrist. Diverting to scree, we got down 
with the arm in a makeshift sling — but it took us a couple 
of hours, after which a two-hour car journey got him safe- 
ly to Alexandria Hospital. Although the wrist was very 
painful for several weeks, he was quite upset that his old 
friend the Buachaille had done this to him — he had 
climbed it over 100 times by then. 

Our handshake ritual continued right up to his last days 
in his nursing home. On what turned out to be the last 
time I saw him, he grasped my hand wordlessly but with 
amazing strength and held it for quite a few seconds, and 
I knew what he meant. Eric Drew 
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The fan LIKE MANY FOLK, I first encountered Tom 
Weir when he presented short filmed inserts about Scot- 
tish lore, landscape and history on Scotland Today. These 
were eventually compiled to form the first series of STV’s 
long-term winner, Weir’s Way. I didn’t know then that 
Weir was an experienced expeditioner who had served his 
time in the Himalaya and other ranges. Now he was in 
the Ochils, the Campsies, threading the Whangie and 
scrambling up the Auld Wives’ Lifts on Craigmaddie 
Muir, an explorer who could find stuff worth seeing just 
down the road. 

Later, I started reading the Glasgow Herald and the 
Scots Magazine, got to know his writing, and started col- 
lecting his books. I learned that he was born in Spring- 
burn, like me, and started his hillwandering on the Camp- 
sies, getting there on the Campsie Glen bus, again like 
me. Mountaineers who got on the telly were often stout, 
rugged Etonian types, but Weir was one of us. 

Tom Weir’s Scotland (1980), a collection of his Herald 
and Scots Magazine pieces, is my favourite of his books. His 
articles were unlike those you found in the outdoor maga- 
zines. Yes, he wrote about walking and hills, but 
enthusiasm carried him over into ornithology, wildlife 
and, most of all, history. “Taste the History Before the 
Climb”, one of his articles is called (it’s about Criffel), and 
he always lived up to that advice and demonstrated a 
welcome curiosity about how the landscape had come to be. 

Weir had the writerly knack of evoking a sense of place, 
but his personality and feelings rarely intruded on to the 


page. Weir's World, his “autobiography of sorts”, gave lit- 
tle away beyond the mere facts of his life, enthusing rather 
about the hills, conservation, companions and wildlife. 
However, when he did write with passion — about the Cail- 
ness track’s despoliation of the Loch Lomond shore, say, 
or in the piece “Some Stravaigings” where he remembers 
his lifelong friend, Matt Forrester — the effect was power- 
ful, even devastating. 

I had three actual encounters with Weir. The first was a 


lecture he gave at Strathclyde University union. At that | 


time, the union saw packed gigs by the Police and Blondie, 
but the man in the bobble hat (not worn that evening) also 
attracted a full house. When the Scots Magazine publish- 
ed my short story about working-class 1930s hillwalkers, I 
was delighted to receive a kind letter from him compli- 
menting me on the piece. 

Then, not so long ago, I was waiting for a bus at Balma- 
ha and in the queue ahead of me were Tom and his wife 
Rhona. By now elderly and frail, Tom could no longer 
explore the hills, but he could still enjoy a bus trip along 
his beloved Loch Lomond-side. He chatted to a West 
Highland Way walker who was bussing back to his B&B 


in Drymen. The lad was from overseas and couldn’t know 


how revered a figure he was talking to. 

An outdoor “guru”? If the ability to encourage, influence 
and inspire through writing and broadcasting are criteria 
for guruhood, then “guru” it is. David McVey 


The editor IT’S NOT OFTEN you start a working rela- 
tionship with someone when they’re 80, but that’s what I 
found myself doing with Tom Weir. When I joined the 
Scots Magazine in 1995, Tom was still producing his reg- 
ular My Month pieces and would continue to do so every 
month, without fail, for the next five years. 

It was a process that became easier as Tom grew older. 
During the 1970s and 80s, Tom’s purple patch — TV, 
books, public appearances — my predecessors had a con- 
stant struggle coaxing the My Month copy out of him 
with deadlines looming. I was spared this, but was treated 
to many an account from battle-scarred veterans. I don’t 
recall the word “couthie” cropping up. 

One cause of the delays was Tom’s determination to get 
it right. When his manuscripts did arrive, in those days of 
manual typewriters, they were a thick patchwork of strips 
of paper — change after change glued on top of one an- 


other. This accompanied by two or three rolls of Fuji film | 


which were urgently processed in the firm’s photo lab (an- 
other casualty of the digital age). My Month was quickly 
put together and a proof sent out first-class for a final check. 

Tom’s ritual was to take his regular walk up Duncryne 
behind his Gartocharn home, then on his return pick up 
the phone. Although his comments on the proofs could be 
brief, they were always followed by a long conversation. 
Tom loved to share his news, insights and often strong 
views on anything from the environment to the contro- 
versy surrounding, the Holyrood building project. These 
calls were a highlight of the month’s work. 


Looking back on these later My Month pieces, it’s ob- 
vious that Tom’s health and fitness fluctuated during this 
time. One would be little more than an account of a lunch 
with some interesting individual he had encountered, and 
another his tales of derring-do on the Aonach Eagach. 

Everyone will have their favourite My Month. My own 
dates from my time as a Scots Magazine reader, when in 
1984 Tom sailed in rough seas on Graham Tiso’s yacht 
Sea Eagle to the most northerly Hebridean island, remote, 
uninhabited North Rona. Tom’s evocative account of the 
expedition, following in the footsteps of Fraser Darling, 
is all the more remarkable for being just another monthly 
piece, one of hundreds. 

He was an infrequent visitor to the magazine’s offices. 
We were more likely to meet Tom at an exhibition opening 
or at one of his book signings or lectures and, most mem- 
orably, when he was awarded the John Muir Trust Life- 
time Achievement Award in 2000. 

Tom was always held in the highest regard by the 
magazine staff, but we were reminded of how many Scots 
shared this view as we approached Kilmaronock church 
for his funeral. Stewards in reflective jackets directed us 
into an overspill car park with the service still more than 


an hour away. John Methven 
Editor, The Scots Magazine 


The archivist ALTHOUGH TOM WEIR’s fame rests 
on his work as a photo-journalist, film-maker and television 
presenter, he was no mean climber, and a very enthus- 
iastic explorer. His early climbing before Hitler’s War 
was carried out with a small circle of friends, none of 
whom seemed to be involved with mainstream climbing 
clubs. However, in the last years of the war, he climbed 


| with new friends made through photography — Archie 


MacPherson and Douglas Scott — and in 1945 he joined 
the SMC. His climbing picked up strongly during this 
post-war period and he achieved some impressive 
ascents, notably two testing winter traverses of portions 
of the Cuillin ridge, as well as cutting his Alpine teeth with 
a short summer season in which he persuaded the chief 
guide at Evolena to take him up the Dent Blanche for 
nothing, and an Easter ski-mountaineering season in the 
Oberland which included an ascent of the Finsteraarhorn. 

These new skills and associations led to his inclusion 
in Douglas Scott’s expedition to the Garwhal in 1950, 
along with Tom MacKinnon and Bill Murray, and this 
was the beginning of a ten-year period of continuous ex- 
ploration in the greater ranges. In the Garwhal the party 
completed a difficult route up the 20,000ft Uja Tirche, 
and attempted several other peaks, but the expedition’s 
real success was in traversing a huge area of unknown 
ground, a true journey of exploration. 

After “twelve months of darkroom to fill the coffers’, 
Scott, Weir and Adam Watson set off again in 1951 to ex- 
plore the Lofoten Islands and Lyngen Fjord in northern 
Norway, a region hardly visited by British climbers since 
the pioneering visits of Slingsby and Collie 50 years be- 
fore. Although Weir’s party enjoyed successes in both re- 
gions, notably an ascent of the awkward Rulten, their 
efforts were overshadowed by Dick Brown’s Edinburgh 
Junior Mountaineering Club of Scotland expedition — 
there at the same time — which climbed 40 peaks in 
Lyngen, six being first ascents, and 15 being new routes 
up peaks already climbed. 


In 1952, MacKinnon, Scott and Weir returned to the 
Himalaya, along with George Roger. Their journey took 
them through 350 miles of the country east of Kathman- 
du, and they climbed several peaks around Nangaon in 
the Rolwaling valley, including one of 22,000ft. 

1953 was a quiet year for Tom. In the spring he was in- 
volved in an accident, an avalanche on Stob Ghabhar, in 
which he broke his knee. He nevertheless spent the sum- 
mer in the Julian Alps, making ascents with local climb- 
ers, and with friends from Glasgow. 

In 1955, Tom and Douglas Scott visited the High Atlas, 
inspired by the example of Bentley Bentham who had 
been a bird-lover like them, and an Atlas enthusiast. They 
were joined eventually by Jim Green from Carlisle and 
made a number of difficult ascents in the ranges around 
Toubkal. He found the Atlas very attractive — “one of 
the finest mountain ranges on which I have ever climbed” 
— and greatly admired the Berbers who lived among the 
peaks. So he was delighted to return in 1958 with Alf 


Gregory, another newly converted 16mm-film enthusiast. | 


They filmed in several Moroccan towns and made a long 
traverse of the Atlas and Anti-Atlas. 

In 1956, he again teamed up with Scott to visit the 
little-known ranges of the Sat Dagh and Cilo Dagh 
around the 4170m peak of Geliasin in Kurdistan. The 
region had been visited in the early 1950s by a Austrian 
party led by Hans Bobek. Scott and Weir made interesting 
ascents in both ranges, and also managed an ascent of 
Geliasin. When Tom was interviewed by Magnus Mag- 
nusson in 1984, he counted this expedition as his part- 
icular favourite, emphasising his respect and admiration 
for the mountain Kurds — “the finest people in the world”. 

Tom’s last major effort abroad was to carry out scienti- 
fic work with Iain Smart (observing arctic tern colonies 
on Menanders Island) as part of Sir John Hunt’s expe- 
dition to Scoresbyland in 1960. 


It should not be thought Tom neglected Scotland dur- 
ing this decade of exploration. He continued to climb at 
home to a good standard, winter and summer, and formed 
a long-standing partnership with Len Lovat. In 1970, 
when Tom was 55, the pair had an accident on the sum- 
mit rocks of Ben A’an in the Trossachs. Tom had the worst 
of this, breaking various bones and sustaining back in- 
juries that affected him for many years, and which ham- 
pered his climbing. 

Tom wrote his fingers off, piling up two million words 
in the Scots Magazine on top of four books, and so his 
Weir's World was only, as he put it, “an autobiography of 
sorts”. Admirably reluctant to repeat himself, he glossed 
over his prodigious journeyings of the 1950s, and dwelled 
only on the scraps not recorded elsewhere. This fails to do 
justice to a mountaineering career which — like that of his 
constant companion Douglas Scott — was as advent- 
urous as any of his contemporaries. Robin nN Campbell 


Honorary Archivist, Scottish Mountaineering Club 


Ed. — My own fondest memory of Tom Weir doesn t relate 
to the only time we met, the 1995 Balquhidder day men- 


tioned by Eric Drew, enjoyable though this was. Rather, 
it concerns a day at the end of 1985 when I was part of a 
crowd who saw in the new year at Onich. Conditions 
were remarkable: ice right down to road-level. On the first 
evening, Saturday 28 December, I arrived before the rest 
and unlocked the unheated cottage: the thermometer in 
the hall read minus 19C. Next day a few of us set off before 
dawn for Binnein Mor and Na Gruagaichean, and return- 
ed after dusk. Both the rising and the setting sun turned 
the snowfields a delicate salmon-pink. It was utterly 
windless — as we climbed the steep eastern side of Sgor 
Eilde Beag and popped out through the cornice, convers- 
ational voices could be heard. These were from a couple 
chatting high on Sgurr Eilde Mor, a mile away. We could 
hear the crisp clink of their axes against the rocks. 

I was relatively new to winter hillgoing at the time — 
indeed this may well have been the first time I ever wore 
crampons with serious intent rather than just pottering 
about in them for practice. Hence the whole day carried an 
edgy mix of newness and nervyness — the steep down/up 
between the two Na Gruagaichean summits had a don t- 
make-a-mistake tension that remains vivid to this day. I 
wondered at the time whether it really had been such an 
exceptional day — as the more experienced members of 
the party were saying with grins splitting their faces — 
or whether it merely had some kind of routinely wonder- 
ful quality that would become familiar as I did this more 
and more over the years. 

A week later, on the drive south, the question was an- 
swered. I bought a copy of the Glasgow Herald, in which 
Tom Weir had a Saturday column. That same Sunday, 
29 December, he had been on Stob Ghabhar, “the most 
tremendous birthday present of my 71 years of life.” 

“T’ve had a few superlative winter days on Scottish hills 
in my time,” he wrote, “but never one of such absolute 
perfection. So still was the air that morning that we could 
hear the wing-beats of a raven cavorting about 2000ft 
above us. The big waterfall coming down between the 
rocks of the corrie was frozen so the silence was unusu- 
ally complete”. 

After reaching the sunlit ridge (“frost crystals like flow- 
ers on the crusted rocks”), Weir and Iain Smart stood on 
the summit, with “mighty views on every side of us, the 
twin points of Cruachan, the peak of Ben More in Mull, 
with what we took to be the dark flat of Colonsay on the 
Atlantic.” He ended thus: “In fact we couldnt tear our- 
selves away. We stayed up there walking around the moun- 
tain top to keep warm as the sky took on multi-layers of 
colour as the sun became hidden under a mighty cone of 
developing cloud. Shadows were deepening, corries be- 
coming more pronounced, silver ridges becoming rose 
pink as we left the top reluctantly. At 71 years of age I 
may never see such perfection again. The moon was ris- 
ing over Loch Tulla as we got down, casting the reflection 
of its orange in the loch. Next day the grey clouds were 
down and it was snowing.” 

Hillgoing — especially hillgoing in great conditions 
— mixes the intensely personal with the sense that a lucky 
Jew, on nearby hills, are sharing the experience. In the 20 
years since that perfect day and Weir's fine description of 
it, I’ve often enjoyed stunning winter conditions (but 
nothing quite so exquisite), and have several times been 
on the eastern Mamores and on Stob Ghabhar. And on 
each of these occasions I’ve at some stage found myself 
thinking of Weir, and his enjoyment of his 71st birthday. 


Scottish f Mountaineering Trust, 2006, ISBNO 907521 932, roe £15 


Ae to its sub-subtitle, Hostile Habitats (HH) is 
“A hillwalkers’ guide to the landscape and wildlife” 
— and, in theory at least, it fills a genuine gap for a book 


of this type. There are a number of “where to see nature in | 
Scotland” books, and field guides for different aspects of | 
natural history, but nothing comprehensive limited to the | 


Scottish mountains or specifically aimed at hillwalkers. 
Not just ramblers, either: “A familiarity with the [...] 
better-known Munros and Corbetts has been assumed.” 

There are two elements to the book: explanatory text, 
intended to provide the answer to Why?; and identifi- 
cation sections to answer What? The former is more suc- 
cessful than the latter, perhaps not surprising when you 
consider the range of subjects that HH aims to cover. Work- 
ing through, the impression grows that the real impetus 
for the book was the expository element, with the guide- 
book idea tagged on to give wider appeal. 

HH is in the standard SMT/SMC format, well-made with 
grained laminated board covers, large font and some great 
pictures. It is keenly priced at £15, due (according to Ama- 


zon) to a subsidy from Scottish Natural Heritage; the book | 


itself merely mentions “support from SNH”. If you don’t 
pay taxes in Scotland, you’ re getting a bargain. 

Seven of the nine main chapters include “identification” 
sections, but the same page-header, “Identification”, is used 
for all seven when “Birds — identification”, “Invertebrates 


— identification” etc might have worked better, espe- | 


cially for the point-and-click generation. The introduction 
sets out the book’s scope, namely all aspects of natural 
history above enclosed farmland, “everything beyond the 
boundary wall or fence.” The first substantial chapter is 
Mountain Climate (by Jonathan Gregory and Richard 
Essery — typoed as Richard Essary on the copyright 
page), and it opens with a great foul-weather picture of 
two becagged walkers. But despite early assurance that 
“no particular knowledge of natural history should be re- 
quired”, I soon felt the accursed legacy of a girlie arts 
education and recalled the sinking feeling experienced 
throughout a meteorology evening class. Even the dumb- 
ing-down didn’t help much: the sun’s power is described 
as “a thousand, million, million domestic light bulbs”. I 
can’t see this working for anyone: the engineer will want 
to know “what watts?”, while the ingénue would be con- 
tent with the Douglas Adams’ school of “vastly, hugely, 
mind-bogglingly” powerful. 

The Geological Foundations chapter (Kathryn Goode- 
nough) provides little respite. Faced with “subducting crys- 
tal plates” in the second paragraph, I wondered if I really 
needed to understand this to enhance my day on the hill. 


HOW MANY WEATHERMEN 
DOES IT TAKE To 
CHANGE A LIGHTBULB? 


A THOuSAND 
MILLION) MILLION? 


~ Review: Val Hamilton 


After the principles have been expounded, regional geology 
is set out, but in very broad areas. There are no placenames 
in the index, a shame as this might have provided an eas- 
ier way in for the complete novice. Many of the pictures in 
the identification section have no indication of scale and 
it’s not clear what the key aspects for identification are. 

Shaping the Landscape (John Gordon) is a continuation 
of the geology lesson, concentrating on glaciation and 
weathering. The photos show different examples of what 
can be seen, but again it isn’t made clear what elements are 
required to distinguish and identify them. I wondered why 
peat hags didn’t feature, but guessed correctly that they 
would occur in the next chapter, Vegetation Cover. I had 
to guess because “peat” is not in the index. 

Vegetation Cover (Mark Wrightham) has a different style: 
there are more value judgements, a lightness of touch, 
analogies that work, a real impression that this is written by 
a hillwalker who happens to be a scientist, with references 
to trees as belays and moss carpets inviting an extended 
coffee break. The identification photos are usually useful, 
and there are Gaelic names and information on traditional 
plant-uses, but the coverage is very selective. Some grasses, 
mosses.and lichens, but no orchids or thistles, no ferns 
other than bracken. Fungi don’t get a mention, although my 
seeing two or three regularly on high ground probably 
means there are another 20 or 30 which I don’t spot. Milk- 
wort and lousewort, among the first upland plants I would 
teach anyone, are mentioned in the text but not illustrated 
or indexed. Other favourites not included are starry saxi- 
frage and dwarf cornel, a hill-treat plant in the same way 
that the dotterel is a hill-treat bird (a fine concept from 
the Birds chapter). Of course there have to be limits on 
coverage, but they seem too harshly drawn here. 

Invertebrate Life (Keith Miller) can likewise only pro- 
vide a taster of what is out there, but there are some surpris- 
ing omissions. The only flies covered are the midge and the 
deer ked. So, does the black-fly cloud of sweaty days con- 
sist of common-or-kitchen bluebottles? Would I feel less 
malevolent towards clegs if I knew their life histories? Most 
seriously, there is a scary picture of a tick but no mention 
of Lyme disease or effective tick removal. This is strange 
given that the deer ked entry states: “they are not known [...] 
to transmit any disease to humans.” Tick-borne diseases 
are getting plenty of publicity elsewhere, including a help- 
ful poster at the Angry Corrie Conveniences at Keiloch. 
Surely this is key information in a book of this type. In a 
similar vein, | would have been interested to read expert 
opinion on the safety of water from hill burns. I still drink it 
by the pint but things do change, and it is a feature of the 
natural world of direct relevance to hillwalkers. 

And so to Mountain Birds — my strongest area, although 
I am far from expert. One question I wanted answered was: 
are all the little brown things meadow pipits, unless they 
ascend Vaughan Williams-wise, in which case they’re 
larks? The answer seems to be yes, although it would have 
been helpful to have photos of both species together. 
The style is again readable and enthusiastic. The author is 
occasional TAC contributor Stuart Benn, and his com- 
ments on the buzzard/eagle confusion even raised a 
chuckle, while giving practical help: “Buzzards call fre- 


quently, hover readily, often perch on telegraph poles [...] 
If a bird does any of these, then it isn’t an eagle.” How- 
ever, I still start with my friend Geoff’s rule of thumb: an 
eagle looks like a sheep flying. 

The coverage of species seemed fine, although I would 
have chosen some different photographs. The black grouse 
in full display is a great picture, but not much help when 
trying to identify a dark lump in a tree. Similarly, if you’re 
only going to illustrate one crow, choose the hoodie, a rar- 
ity for southerners, rather than the more common carrion. 

Unfortunately the style of Mammals, Reptiles, Amphi- 
bians and Fish (Rob Raynor and Roger Owen) reverts to 
the worthy; and worse, it isn’t very helpful. The only 
small rodent-type creature I’m familiar with is the field 
mouse, from too-frequent domestic encounters. But the 
scattered information given here on mice, voles and 
shrews is not easy to use, especially as references to bank 
voles and wood mice occur in several places but not in the 
index, and only field voles and water voles feature in the 
identification section. The emphasis on habitat rather than 
species means getting an animal overview is difficult. Fre- 
quently, you have to work to find the information you 
need; a casual glance is likely to be misleading. For exam- 
ple, the only amphibian with an identification heading is 
the common frog (wot, no Nessie? — Ed.), but the entry in 
fact includes information on both frogs and toads. So my 
initial flick-through conclusion, that all those jumping 
things I see are frogs and never toads, was simply wrong. 

Human Traces (Andy Dugmore and Ian Ralston) is an 
unexpected but interesting inclusion. It covers the range of 
buildings present over the years, as well as impacts such 
as forestry, hunting and even plane wrecks. The Future of 
Our Mountains (Nick Kempe) is a thought-provoking 
conclusion and far from anodyne: it opens with a photo of 
a windfarm. There is useful political context such as in- 
formation that the dotterel, once rare in the European 
Union, became common overnight once Sweden joined. 
Kempe calls for a shift in the balance between the long- 
standing emphasis on nature conservation, with its accom- 
panying “species-ism”, and the more recent recognition of 
the value of landscape per se. 

Overall, HH gives the impression that someone saw the 


need for a context-setting book and the guidebook element | 
| series. It’s surprising that the further-reading section in 


was an afterthought. The result reads at times like an 
academic textbook — so much so that some chapters 
could be submitted for the university Research Assessment 
Exercise. Much of it needs to be read carefully, rather 
than dipped into as a reference book. 


And it certainly is not designed as a reference book. The | 


index is barely fit for purpose: as is clear from the exam- 


ples given above, it frequently doesn’t indicate the text | 


and is arranged by broad subject, so you have to be part of 
the authors’ mindset to find what you are looking for. 
There are no synonyms (“forestry” appears only under 
“afforestation”), no “see also” references, and the simple 
convention of indicating illustrations in bold is ignored. 


hen | first bit the bullet and decided to “compleat” 
my Munros in 1984, the only guide available to 
the 3000ft peaks in Scotland first tabulated by Hugh 
Munro was the Scottish Mountaineering Club’s Munro’s 


rf 


SO IS Thar 
ONE OF TesE 
‘Hoopes 2” 


It’s not just odd words which are missing: “racomitrium 
heath” occurs on several occasions, it being an important 
upland habitat, as I have learnt, but it isn’t in the index. 
The only person indexed is W H Murray, despite quot- 
ations from various poets and other individuals. If there is 
to be a second edition, this is the first area to be revised. 
The next problem is the approach of the identification 
sections. Of course, there has to be selectivity: my favourite 
mountain flower book (Wild Flowers of Mountain and 
Moorland, by Roger Philips) has over 100 entries, most of 
which I’ve seen in Scotland, but there are issues with the 
way the HH selections are set out and illustrated. The 
headings sometimes understate the content (as with the 
frog/toad example), and more information is provided 
than indicated from a casual dip in. It is always going to be 
hard to illustrate a field guide using only one photo per 
species. Many birds need four pictures (male/female, sum- 
mer/winter) and plants too can benefit from this, for ex- 
ample with the similar cowberry and bearberry: the pic- 
tures are of cowberry berries but bearberry flowers. Per- 
haps the eventual way forward is a searchable electronic 
book with digital photos matched to a species database. 
More immediately, there’s a case for some kind of HH-lite 
field guide, or, more practically, a series of pocket guides. 
Since obtaining HH, I have made an effort to be more 
observant on the hill. Sometimes this has been rewarding: 
in August and September, I spotted for the first time both 
heath and bilberry bumblebees (having been unaware of 
the range of bee species) and learnt more about dragon- 
flies and butterflies. But sometimes it’s frustrating, as with 
the numerous caterpillars seen on Ben Venue. No entry for 
caterpillar in the index, flicked through to find a couple of 
photos, read the entries for all moths and butterflies, des- 


| criptions of caterpillars patchy: none the wiser. But I have 
| been inspired by HH, and have already bought a couple of 


specific guides from the excellent SNH Naturally Scottish 


HH only refers obliquely to these booklets, some of which 
(notably the dragonflies one) are available free from the 
SNH website. 

Despite all this criticism, which stems mainly from disap- 
pointment at missed opportunities, HH is worth owning. 
There is nothing similar and it contains plenty of useful 
and interesting information, with some elements more ac- 
cessibly expressed than others. It rarely works as a practical 


| identification guide: it was probably an impossible 


expectation that it could. And it’s good that it’s so cheap, as 
anyone inspired by it is going to have to spend a lot more 
building up a decent library of proper field guides. 


Tables, published in 1981. This was an unpretentious lit- 
tle book which consisted of a bare list, arranged geo- 
graphically, of all the — then — 276 Munros, without any 
route descriptions and illustrated by simple, hand-drawn 


area maps and a few black-and-white photographs. It 
was a simple tick-list, leaving the aspiring Munrobagger | 
to find’his or her way to and up the mountains in ques- 
tion. » 

Such lack of sophistication did not survive the expo- 
nential explosion in the numbers of people on Scottish 
mountains in the 1980s, and 1985 saw the appearance 
of the SMC’s The Munros, edited by Donald Bennet. 
Gone was the simple listing of peaks — each was now | 
covered by a full-page route description and a colour 
photograph, with its own individual hand-drawn map. | 
The phenomenal — and probably unexpected — suc- 
cess of this publication led to it being reprinted, a new | 
edition appearing in 1991, then a third in 1999 which 
caused great, but welcome, controversy, by including 
the several new Munros added to the list in the 1997 
revision of the Munro’s Tables book itself. The present 
volume, a revised edition of the third edition, is pub- 
lished on the twenty-first anniversary of the first. The 
Munros has therefore come of age. 

Having avoided controversy by not undertaking any 
further revision of the tables, there still being 284 Mun- 
ros, what has the SMC changed in this volume? Well, 
the quality of production has attained new heights. The 
colour photographs are superb, both the new ones and | 
some old favourites dating back even to 1985 which 
have benefited from the application of modem technol- 
ogy. The maps, though still hand-drawn, are much more 
detailed and user-useful. The index has been improved, 
and the order of the mountains in each section changed 
to fit with the sequence in which they are usually climb- | 
ed. This is a guidebook, with little room for historical and 
social information. It would however have benefited from | 
suggestions for further reading about the Scottish moun- | 
tains. The page devoted to a VisitScotland advert might | 
have been better used to this effect, in an effort to widen 
the sometimes narrow interests of the Munrobagger. 

But what about the content? The owner of the 1985 
guidebook will soon realise that most of the contribu- 
tions here, though not all, are by the authors in that origi- 
nal volume. Indeed, many of 2006's route descriptions 
are virtual reprints of what was said in 1985. That might 
be no great mischief had they all been updated. Moun- | 
tains themselves don’t change much, and where geol- 
ogy has had its impact this is recorded, for example the 
large rockfall on Am Basteir which makes this Skye 
peak a much more serious proposition than formerly. 

y However, 
there are in- 
dications 
that this is 
not entirely 
the case in | 
relation to 
human im- | 
pact on the 
mountains. | 
In a reference to the Tart bothy, the current edition says 
(p110): “This old shooting lodge is now in a ruined state, 
but one room is still weatherproof.” This is a verbatim 
quotation from 1985, and was true then. Since 1985, 
however, various Mountain Bothies Association work 
parties have made the Tarf bothy a splendid shelter. 

The Tarf case caused me to wonder if this had been 
repeated in other areas. | checked on the book’s foot- 
path descriptions for the last three Munros | had climbed, 
for my current second round. The 1985 book announced 
that “From this point [the bridge over the Abhainn an 
Torrain Duibh] the route to Am Faochagach is track- 


less”, which was still true in 1988 when | first climbed it. 
On my last trip, this year, there was a well-worn Munro- 
baggers’ path right to the summit ridge — yet the out- 
dated phrase is reused in the 2006 guide. 

Meall nan Tarmachan had no path in 1985 when the 
SMC book recommended climbing “up easy grassy 
slopes to reach the broad SSE ridge.” Apart from not us- 
ing the word “easy” and substituting south for SSE, the 
same phrase describes the ascent today, despite the 
National Trust for Scotland having constructed a well- 
made path from the start of the walk to the very summit. 
The Devil’s Point in the Cairngorms was indeed ap- 
proached “along a well worn path” round the base of 
Carn a’Mhaim in 1985. To repeat the phrase in 2006 is 
to appear ignorant of the marvellously engineered new 
path that now leads thence from Derry Lodge. 

Admittedly my methodology was not scientific, based 
on three cases out of almost 300 mountains, but are 
these three merely coincidences? Or are they indicative 


| of a possibility that some of the less-frequented Munros 


are not getting the checks on their paths that they might? 
Should some of the SMC’s guidebook writers, at least on 
the evidence of this volume, be getting out a bit more? Or 
should the Old Guard indeed be superannuated, and an 
entire rewrite be given to a new generation? After 21 
years, we should not be too dazzled by the gorgeous 
pictures in The Munros to realise that we are reading 
much of the same text we read in 1985. 
That was then, this is now. 


Ed. — Three additional observations about The Munros: 


| — The “Stalking, Shooting & Lambing” section in the Notes 


(P3) includes the following: “There is no stalking anywhere 
on Sundays, although requests to avoid disturbing deer on 
the hills may still be made.” This is true in the sense that a 
few estates do try to discourage walkers and climbers on the 
Sabbath, but no previous edition of The Munros said this, 


nor does the current (2002) Corbetts companion have it. 


Even the Hillphones section in the new book (p276) observes 
merely that “There is no stag stalking on Sundays.” 

The new guidebook isn’t the only place where the SMC/ 
SMT has inserted this comment: the same form of words 
appears in its 2005 Scottish Rock Climbs (p74). Hence it 
seems to be deliberate policy, arguably somewhat anoma- 
lous in light of the current Scottish access law. Many walk- 
ers and climbers will surely regard this as a curious — and 


| rather worrying — line for the SMC to be taking. 


— Also in the Notes, on p2, Munro Tops are defined as 
‘summit heights 3,000ft (914.4m) and higher with a drop of 
at least 98.4ft (30m)”. Again this is new to this edition, al- 
though it's not a new concept: a Scottish 3000ft summit with 
30m drop has been known, since the first TACit Table was 
published in 1995, as a Murdo. Munro Tops have traditionally 
(and perfectly reasonably in this writer's opinion) lacked any 
drop or separation definition, just as do Munros themselves. 
Currently, according to the 1997 edition of Munro’s Tables, 
there are 227 subsidiary Munro Tops (511 Tops total minus 
the 284 main Munros), but as 66 of these have less than 
30m drop this “new” SMC definition would reduce their num- 
ber to 161 and see off summits as diverse as Little Pap and 
the Bhasteir Tooth. Yet the maps provided throughout the 
Munros guidebook show Munro Tops as normal — there are 
227 white triangles including the Pap, the Tooth and all their 


| low-drop friends. As Mr Gaye once said, What's going on? 


— And on the copyright page there is this, also new: 
“SMC ® and Munro’s Tables ® are registered trade marks 
of the Scottish Mountaineering Club”. Blimey. Where might 
this lead? Is the SMC about to start asking book, magazine 
and website publishers for formal acknowledgement and/ 
or a fee every time they make mention of either the club or, 
even more absurdly, the list of Munros? 
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and Nick Spedding 


THE FULMAR SOARED majestically above our heads, the 
azure ocean shimmered in front of us as we stood on the 
deserted beach, at one with Nature, with the gentle lapping 
of waves and the distant call of the curlew the only sounds. 
Enveloped by Wilderness, we reflected on our modest place 
in the order of things... 

Cliché, cliché, cliché. Sod this, let's try again. 


THERE IS A SMALL VOE on the island of Bressay in the 
Shetland Islands (HU507449, Landranger 4). It is no Sand- 
wood Bay or Rackwick. It will never feature on any postcard 
from Shetland alongside views of Mousa Broch, a pair of 
puffins and a replica Viking longship. While it does have a 
pretty little blue-grey beach at its head with a lochan be- 
hind, the surprisingly large and cosmopolitan collection of 
plastic jetsam between the beach and the lochan is a re- 
minder that a bay open to the southwesterly gales that rav- 
age Shetland is use to neither man nor beast. This modest 
inlet is blessed with one unique feature, however. Its name: 
Elvis Voe. 

So at 11:20am on 20 April 2006 we set off to walk from 
the otherwise unremarkable Elvis Voe to an otherwise even 
more unremarkable farm several miles south of Forres cal- 
led Presley (NJ012510, Landranger 27). In embarking on 
the Elvis to Presley walk, we were aiming to raise funds for 
Cancer Research. Ahead of us lay 420 miles, 15 Munros, 
nine Corbetts, one Graham and 43 renditions of Sham 69's 
“Hurry Up England” on Virgin 1215. 

But what sort of walk was the E2P? Non-hillgoing lay- 
men were certainly impressed by the idea of walking 
over 400 miles with a total ascent equivalent to climbing 
Everest twice, but in reality this equated to about one 
Corbett and 16 miles per day, hardly comparable to 
proper feats of endurance such as undertaking a round 
of the Munros in winter or starring in 31 largely forgettable 
matinee flicks, as Steve Perry and Elvis Presley managed 
respectively. 

The route did take us through some wild country, occa- 
sionally in difficult conditions, and there were a few tough 
days when weather, distance, ascent and the odd blister 
conspired against us. But there were also days like the walk 


south from Thurso to Loch More, 


where the route was largely un- 
interrupted by anything as inel- 
egant as topography. 0 

So if not an extreme physical 


challenge, was the E2P the kind ELVIS 
of venture where we would ex- @ 
perience moments of self- 
d : 
awareness, the odd epiphany menunGdt 


or even an American Trilogy? 
Nope. Some readers of TAC — 
and one or two high-profile 
former subscribers — may be 
disappointed to learn that we are not the sort of chaps who 
take to the outdoors in order to find spiritual enlightenment. 
We knew enough about ourselves to know that we would 
thoroughly enjoy an extended stravaig through the Scottish 
highlands and islands, and while we do not dispute that 
some hillgoers sense a close bond with nature, it's probably 
harder to do so if (a) there are two of you, (b) you like listen- 
ing to a radio of an evening and (c) you both strongly believe 
that certain attitudes surrounding the consumption of the 
“authentic” wilderness experience are — like the majority of 
Presley's movies — rubbish. 

Apart from concocting a fictional connection between the 
music of Elvis Presley and the highlands and islands for our 
own amusement and (hopefully) the entertainment of others, 
the sheer variety of terrain encountered was ar- 
guably the main attraction; and, while much of 
the route will be well kent to baggers and hill- 
goers, many readers will be less familiar with the 
joys of walking in the northern isles and Caith- 
ness. 

The spine of Shetland’s south mainland from 
west of Lerwick to Sumburgh was an early delight. These 
were low hills — the modest Royi Field (293m) the highpoint 
— but the spectacular coastal views (especially towards St 
Ninian’s Isle) ceded little to views from higher peaks such as 
Sgritheall or Streap. With the exception of Hoy, Orkney is 
much flatter than Shetland, but the ungrazed descent off 
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Flow Country would hold little appeal, but the sheer 
expanse of peat bog was impressive, a point brought 
home when trying to make camp at Loch More. We 
could find no ground in which the pegs would hold, 
nor were there any stones, leaving us with the pros- 
pect of a night bivvying in £500 of brand-new tent — 
until we hit on the bright idea of using trekking poles 
as super-long bog-pegs. The patent is pending. 
Thankfully, progress through the Flow Country 
was rapid on excellent paths. The Loch More, Bad- 
anloch and Loch Choire estates in Caithness and 
northern Sutherland must be prospering. Their man- 
icured autobahns put some public roads to shame, 
yet estate workers were to be seen repairing them. 
To the south, Morven looked splendid — but not so 
splendid as to entice us across several miles of 
rough heather floating on peat. Instead, we took the 
short route out of the Flow Country across Knock- 
fin Heights (438m), cutting down to just a few hun- 
dred metres our engagement with peat bogs reminis- 
cent of Bleaklow’s worst. Given the choice between 
Wilderness and the Easy Life, we'll take nicely tend- 
ed paths and well-drained camping grounds any 
time. The summit of Knockfin brought uninterrupted 
views of the region's major heights: Ben Armine and 
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Ben Klibreck to the south, Ben Griam Mor and Ben Griam 
Beg to the west, Hoy and Dounreay to the north. 

Loch Choire on the “wrong side” of Ben Klibreck may 
also be unfamiliar to many, but is well worth a visit. The 
beach at the southern end is a delightful corner, although 
we would not recommend the path that goes up by Meall 
an Fhuarain and comes down the headwaters of the River 
Brora towards Dalness. An appalling wade in wet weather, 
it rivalled the low-level tramp between Steall and Culra for 
unrelenting underfoot misery. 

Another highlight was Ben Nevis, although future E2P 
challengers may wish to think long and hard before inviting 
novice hillwalkers to accompany them, as we did. We were 
joined on the Ben by David's cousin Paul and his mate 
Scott. Whereas Paul had a few Munros under his belt, 
Scotty had something of a “late Las Vegas era” physique, 
and his hillwalking CV consisted of two training ascents 
of Bennachie, both achieved with difficulty. This did not 
bode well for our tight schedule, and with Scott slumped 
over a rock with a mere 1200m of climbing ahead of us, we 
knew we were in for a long day. Progress was glacial and 
we were passed by countless others, including a large par- 
ty of Dutch walkers, a number of poorly equipped day-trip- 
pers, and some bloke carrying what looked suspiciously 
like a 30-year-old organ, muttering something about hoax- 
ing the John Muir Trust. (That's nothing. I've got a 45- 
year-old organ — Ed.) Although it took Scotty five hours 
40 minutes, he made it to the top without supplementary 
oxygen and undeterred by weather that was deteriorating 
ominously. Between them, he and Paul raised £1600 for 
CLIC (Cancer and Leukaemia in Childhood) and Cancer 
Research. 

The epic on Nevis put us behind schedule, but this 
merely provided Nick with the opportunity to indulge in the 
kind of Machiavellian route-planning that would have met 
with approval from both Colonel Parker and Murdo Munro. 
With half a day to make up, the good Dr Nick suggested 
we abandon the plan of a high-level traverse across the 
Monadhliath in favour of a crossing of the Fara, a dash to 
Kingussie and an opportunistic bag of Geal-charn Mor 
above Aviemore, the latter brazenly included to annoy 
Nick's Corbettbagging friend Paul who has yet to climb it. 

Although the bulk of the walk was spent in relative soli- 
tude, our running straight into the middle of the TGO 
Challenge did provide an opportunity to observe backpack- 
bonhomie at close quarters. Our suspicions were first 
aroused by a threesome trying to cross the Abhainn Rath 
as we splashed on towards Staoineag bothy late one 
evening. Then came a lightweight tent at Luibeilt, with an- 
other pitched across the river. The next day our fears were 
confirmed by two Challengers met on the aqueduct- 
cum-path to the Bealach Dubh. After climbing Ben Alder 
and Beinn Bheoil in thick weather, we decided to forgo the 
pleasures of Culra, assuming — correctly — that anyone 
staying there was unlikely to be “lonesome tonight’. 

Next morning, a steady parade of backpackers passed 
our tent heading for Dalwhinnie. Only one took our scenic 
route over the Fara, a friendly Dutch chap who was brew- 
ing coffee and enjoying the views back to Alder and the 
Lancet Edge when we joined him at the top of Meall Cru- 
aidh. He went up even further in our estimation on reveal- 
ing that his route to Braemar included Carn Bhac and the 
Top of the Battery — the annual ascent of which is our 
preferred demonstration of just how fat and unfit we have 
become over Christmas. His iess imaginative colleagues, 
we surmised, were carefully listening out for the call of the 
curlew on the Loch Ericht path, reflecting on their modest 
place in the order of things, happy to be at a dozen with 
Nature. 

After encountering the Montrose-bound masses, we 
were left with conflicting feelings about the TGO Chal- 
lenge. We had previously been pretty dismissive about 
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the hype and the self-importance surrounding it, and par- 
ticularly contemptuous of having to be vetted by a commit- 
tee sitting in judgement, giving the imperial thumbs-up or 
thumbs-down to prospective Challengers. In our view, if 
one is experienced enough to walk across Scotland, one 
shouldn't require “official” authorisation to do so. One 
friendly Challenger, encountered near Kincraig, neatly 
summarised our thoughts on the matter: “It's a bag o’ 
shite”, he volunteered. 

Most of the Challengers met were friendly enough, and 
the “legendary” camaraderie among participants did ap- 
pear genuine. We spent a very pleasant few hours wan- 
dering into Kingussie with one Shirl “Peewiglet’, who had 
temporarily misplaced one of General Wade’s roads — 
strange for someone who could identify a pair of Inov8 


| Terroc trail shoes at a distance of 500 metres. A high pro- 


portion of Challengers appeared to be watching the final 
of the Champions League in the Tipsy Laird later that 
evening, although most of them obligingly cleared off to 
bed before the pub quiz, allowing the “Not the TGO 
Challenge” team to vanquish the local favourites and win a 


further £20 for Cancer Research. (It would be nice to be 
able to claim that victory came courtesy of our knowing 
some snippet of Elvis trivia, but we did at least triumph on 
a music-related tiebreak, courtesy of Nick's inspired 
guess that Hilary Lester was Renee of Renée and Renato 
fame.) 


WE REACHED PRESLEY at 11:58am on 20 May, a month 
after leaving Elvis and two minutes ahead of schedule — 
although our punctuality had more to do with luck and a 
short (9km) last leg than any Bonington-like microplan- 
ning. The end of the E2P, much like Presley itself, was low- 
key. Mentally, we had finished the walk in Ferness the 
previous evening and had celebrated the achievement 
with “One Night” at the Covenanter’s Inn at Auldearn. 
Thus, quiet satisfaction — rather than uncontained ex- 
citement — was the order of the day as we passed Logie 
House, turned left on to the A940 and walked the last few 
hundred metres. A black-and-white sign at the junction of 
a farm track and the main road marked the end. Five of 
Nick's friends joined us for the last day, and we were met 
by David's wife and father-in-law. The fourth estate was 
not present to record the moment for posterity. 

Presley itself comprises a house next to the road and 
a larger farm complex a couple of hundred metres beyond. 
The inhabitants appeared blissfully unaware of the exist- 
ence of the E2P. Two people arriving by car appeared in- 
trigued by the small group enjoying a wee drink and 
posing self-consciously for photos next to the Presley 
sign, but did not act on their curiosity. 

Not the most arduous walk ever attempted, admittedly, 
but hopefully a sufficiently original and entertainirig way of 
raising £13,633 (give or take 4p) for Cancer Research, for 
which we must say a big Elvis-style “thankyouverymuch 
...thankyou’” to all those who donated. 

So if the first E2P Challenge (no applications or vetting 
required) didn't aspire to be the fastest round of this or 
the hardest round of that, didn't confer much in the way of 
Nature-enlightenment and was a bit light on camaraderie 


(we met our first walker high above Loch Broom on day 
11, and spent many days on the hoof without meeting 


anyone at all), what was the attraction? Essentially, as hint- | 


ed at above, it was conceived as a way of celebrating the 
fact that Elvis Presley's brief 1960 acquaintance with the 
runway at Prestwick might have given rise to a deep and 
disproportionate love of the highlands and islands. The 
evidence is compelling. Witness the number of Elvis song 
titles that defined our route: 


@ Loch Monar (‘That's all right, Monar’) 
@ Loch Maree (‘Loch Maree is the name of his latest 
flame”) 


@ = Glen Kingie 


@ The Lash, either a headland on Orkney or the cot- 
tage next to it (as in “Viva Lash Vagueness’) 


@  Letterewe (“Love Letterewe Estate from my heart’) 


e Beinn Sgritheall (‘He goes by the name of King 
Sgritheall”) 


® King-ussie 
@  Kinlochewe (“I can’t help falling in Kinlochewe) 
@® Ben Nevis (“It’s now or Nevis”) 


The 1973 concert movie Aloha from Hawaii provides com- 
pelling evidence that Elvis was something of a bagger. 
During the gig, he performed You Gave Me a Mountain, 
with the line “It's been one hill after another, I’ve climb- 
ed them all one by one”. And a delve through the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club archives may well confirm the rumour 
(spread by us, admittedly) that Elvis made a clandestine 
ascent of Bod an Deamhain clad in the garb of a stalker, a 
trip immortalised in his 1963 hit (You're the) Devil's Point 
in Disguise. Similarly, Lawdy Miss (Stob Choire) Clawdy 
and Baos Bheinn Nova Baby are reckoned to refer to days 
spent in the Grey Corries and Flowerdale in 1957 and 1963 
respectively. (That's enough crap Elvis puns — Ed.) 

With so much of Scotland steeped in Elvis hillwalking 
mythology, it was only a matter of time before someone 
attempted the E2P pilgrimage. And when the time came, 
the importance of such a venture was not lost on the lo- 
cal and national media. Heavyweight broadsheets such 
as the Huddersfield Daily Examiner, the Shetland Times, 


Don't all keel over with excitement at once, but for the first 
time in a long while, there’s a new TAC T-shirt. The design 
is the helicopter-rescue cover from TAC68, in a red border. 
The shirt itself is ash-grey, and comes in four different 
sizes: M, L, XL and the whopping XXL for all you scran- 
and-samosa eaters out there. The shirts cost £16 each in- 
cluding p&p, or you can save a couple of quid by buying a 
six-issue TAC subscription along with it, £23 all in. 


A few of the old St Kilda shirts are still available, just medium 
size. These can be had for the knockdown price of a tenner, 
or £17 with a six-issue TAC sub. 


and — to Nick's aunt's delight — the Sunday Post were 
quick to acknowledge the importance of such a trek. Col- 
onel Tom Morton, a distinguished public-service broad- 
caster, also debated the merits of such a walk on his Radio 
Scotland show. 

Intriguingly, however, while the walk received generous 
coverage in the national and regional press, there was ab- 
solutely no interest from the outdoor media apart from TAC. 
Emails to Cameron McNeish and Chris Townsend at TGO 
went unanswered, five or six emails to the editor of Out- 
doors Magic were ignored and an email to Trail likewise 
elicited no response. 

Having given some thought to this apparent snub, we have 
come up with four theories: 


The Clash theory — the E2P was too similar (only twice 
the length and ascent) to the tremendously important and 
exclusive TGO Challenge. Also, TGO may have put all their 
Cancer Research eggs into the Steve Perry basket (in con- 
trast to TAC which has devoted a significant amount of space 
to what are obviously two very different ventures). 


The Damned theory — a damned rubbish idea for a walk 
that doesn’t deserve any damned publicity. Sponsored 
walks by such as artistsagainstwindfarms.com are much 
more deserving of publicity in TGO. 


The Killing Joke theory — the E2P doesn’t fit into the 
JMT/TGO paradigm of authentic wilderness and how it 
should be enjoyed. The wilderness is a serious business 
and the land should be appreciated in a reverential and 
serious way, by serious individuals who wish to feel ser- 
iously “at one” with nature, preferably seriously alone apart 
from a nearby curlew. The Scottish mountains have a deep- 
er “spiritual” connection and should not be trivialised by a 
couple of jokers who like to listen to a radio in the evening, 


; for god’s sake. 
| The Undertones theory — Cameron McNeish checked out 


our website, noted that we were sponsored by TAC and de- 
cided not to touch us with a Pacerpole. TGO’s partner, 
Outdoors Magic, was also tipped off. McNeish may also 
have been jealous that we included a couple of Corbetts 
that he has (allegedly) yet to climb. 


Conspiracy theorists are invited to form an orderly queue... 
www.kingofwalks.org 


Books and booklets available from TACit Press: 

Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan Dawson, Clem Clem- 
ents and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 incl postage; Corbett 
Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 
inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, 
£2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, 
£2 (£2.40), of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of Ireland, 
Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops and Bottoms, Grant 
Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) and Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, 
£6.50 (£7.50). 


A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (it comes 
out roughly quarterly) costs £9. 


Also available, £12 p&p free from Millrace (2a Leafield 
Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JUF, www.millracebooks. 
co.uk) is A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — A Celebration 
of Wainwright, edited by Dave Hewitt and featuring es- 
says by Bill Mitchell, Val Hamilton, Ronald Turnbull, Gra- 
ham Wilson, Robin N Campbell, David McVey, the late A 
Harry Griffin, and Ann Bowker. It’s illustrated by Craig 
Smillie, aka the Swan and is a 192pp hardback, ISBN 1 
902173 171. 


Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for non- 
Millrace books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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SHIFTING TECTONIC PLATES and ideological 
splits: first the Scottish Socialist Party, now the Mun- 
ro Society! Regular readers will be aware that a 
Munro Society member, Findlay Swinton, opined in 
TAC68 (p19) that the vast majority of his fellow Mun- 
roists were frauds, and that it was time to differen- 
tiate these from Genuine Munroists who have led 
the In Pinn and the other Cuillin trouser-browners. 
The Munro Society treasurer Fred Ward hit back, 
and the battle spilled out into the yellow press, al- 
most a whole page being devoted to this non-issue 
in the 28 August edition of the Daily Mail. 

Dearie me, what a sordid way to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Hugh Munro. Mean- 
while the (real, rather than genuine) Munro Society 
is inviting us to “pay tribute” to its eponym by climb- 
ing a hill (8000ft minimum, of course) and making 
some sort of a “comment on what Sir Hugh and his 
Tables have meant to them.” Here goes, then... 

The Munro effect on the landscape is plain for all to 
see. Orange peel on the path. Plastic bottles. Rusty 
cans. Crisp pokes stuck in the cairn. Soggy crusts. 
Snotty paper hankies. Turds. But worse, the longer- 
term problem of erosion caused by boots-boots- 


boots-boots-movin’ up an’ down again. To be fair to | 


Munro, he wasn’t to know that bagging would be- 
come so popular or so easy. What was once a life- 
time’s challenge has now been knocked off a dozen 
or more times by men who have years of walking left 


in them. Since Munro’s day leisure time has increas- | 


ed, personal transport has become almost universal 
and the above-mentioned boots have ploughed 
paths into the hillside. The more popular the Munros 
become, the easier they get, and vice versa. 

Like the atomic bomb, Munrobagging cannot be 
uninvented; but perhaps now is the time to begin 
arms (or legs) limitation talks. A substantial number 
of baggers are folk who enjoy taking on measurable 
and finite challenges, such as the London Marathon 
or the West Highland Way: Munro-completion for 
them is just another such challenge, which ends 
when their name appears in the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club Journal and they get their Munroist tie 
(or brooch for the laydeez). Very often such baggers 
return to golf after their round and scarcely venture 
on the hill again. They would care little whether there 
were 284 or 248 or 148 ticks to collect: so reduce 
the number of Munros, and you reduce overall bag- 
ger-impact on the hills. 

For there are dozens of hills which are visited 
thousands of times a year only because they appear 
as black triangles in The Munros. The situation has, 


incidentally, been exacerbated by the SMC’s recent | 


policy of increasing the number of Munros on the 
bigger hills and ridges (An Teallach and Liathach in 
1981; Glen Coe and the rest of Torridon in 1997). In 


conservation terms, this policy is simply wrong- | 


headed. Think of the Buachaille: until the last re- 
vision, the average, non-Tops tick-seeker might be 
content with climbing Stob Dearg; now, it’s a cer- 
tainty that that same bagger will make the trek along 
the ridge to Stob na Broige, with obvious consequen- 
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ces for the path and the mountain. The SMC’s argu- 
ment is that it’s anomalous that the Mamores ridge 
should have ten Munros, and Bidean only one. So 
how about this for a solution: instead of increasing 
Bidean’s Munro total to two, why not reduce the 
Mamores to just one? 

My modest proposal is this: a radical revision of 
Munro’s Tables for the good of the hills. 


@ Reduce the number of Munros drastically, con- 
fining them to the highest or most significant 
peak in the ridge or range. Thus the Mamores 
would have one Munro and 17 Tops. Skye would 
have two (Sgurr Alasdair and Bla Bheinn) and 
20 Tops. Alligin, Eighe and Liathach, An Teallach 
— one each, as logic surely dictates. The in- 
tended effect is that those who are in the game 
primarily to complete a list can do so, mainly by 
ascending hills which were always going to see 
increasing traffic anyway. The reduced total 
would still feature some great and challenging 
hills, while other tops would get time to recuperate. 


@ The SMC should end the practice of recording 
completions and publishing the list of Munro- 
ists, not least because the Club has brought its 
own system into disrepute by juvenile and biz- 
arre interference with the numbering (ie the 
Unknown Munroist, who used to be number 
277, but is now 284, resulting in knock-on num- 
ber change for a few hapless bystanders; and 
the refusal to allocate number 666, as if that 
meant there was no 666th applicant). If lack of 
publicity reduces the attraction of the Munros 
to the glory hunter, that is all to the good. If the 
SMC must have a list, it should be of Munros- 
and-Tops completionists only: anybody that 
desperate to see their name in the SMCJ pro- 
bably deserves the publicity. 


The Munro Society (and the Genuine Munro 
Society) will be replaced by the Reduced 
Munro Society. By pronunciamento, | declare 
myself president despite not having the quali- 
fication for membership, resulting in constitu- 
tional gridlock and an end to all further elitist 
squabbling. 


Final question: how many Reduced Munros? Obvi- 
ously that’s one for those whose knowledge of the 
hills is greater than mine, and I’m sure the produc- 
tion of the Reduced List would provide almost end- 
less controversy and entertainment. But after a 
back-of-a-fag-packet calculation, and given that this 
year is a significant birthday for old Munro, I’d sug- 
gest a total of 150 would be about right. 


Gordon Smith 


The first day of August 2006 saw John Mallinson, accompanied by a contingent from TAC Towers, climb Ben 


Chonzie and so repeat his Munro-completion ascent from half a century earlier. Believed to be the second-earliest 
surviving Munroist (after Miles Hutchinson — see TAC66 p10 and TAC67 p11), he recalls the Munros of his youth... 


MY ROUND of the Munros started more or less by 
chance. On the school summer holidays in 1948, aged 16, 
I was staying, at the Rowardennan hotel with my parents. 
My father was a keen angler, and spent most of each day 
with my mother in a boat on Loch Lomond, a pastime which 
I considered to be surpassingly boring. 

I had a small backpack and was given some sandwiches 
and a bottle of lemonade and told to go off and amuse 


myself for the day. As I was preparing to set off along | 


the lochside, two busloads of lads arrived and I asked one 
boy what they were going to do. It transpired they were 
scouts from Glasgow and were going to climb Ben Lomond. 
I had walked a bit on the Border hills, and this seemed like 
a good opportunity to climb my first “real” hill, so I tacked 


on to the end of the party. After sorting out a problem | 
| bought for me because he was convinced I was headed for 


with the party leader at the summit over his headcount, I 
returned triumphant with my first Munro in the bag — al- 
though the name Munro meant nothing to me at the time. I 
enjoyed the day so much I decided it would be a good 
thing to climb more of the higher hills, and bought some 
maps to find out where they were. 


After leaving school in April 1950, I was able to devote | 
much more time to hillwalking. At first my only personal | 


transport was a three-speed Raleigh — the ultimate in 


bikes in those days. I was occasionally able to borrow a | 
small van from my father’s business. In winter, trying to | 
| over the driver’s knees had to suffice. 


sleep in the uninsulated steel van was like being in a freezer. 

I set out on the bicycle for Skye after seeing pictures of 
the Cuillin, and arrived at the youth hostel having surviv- 
ed the awful road from Carbost to Glen Brittle. On the 
second day, a man approached me and said his companion 
had to go home: would I like to learn rock climbing? I got 
my hillwalking boots nailed in Portree, and over the next 
three-and-a-half weeks did many rock climbs and the 
Skye Munros, including the In Pinn. 

I became very involved in rock climbing for some time, 
but also went hillwalking, on many of the Perthshire and 
Argyll hills. Although I knew one or two other enthusiasts 
locally, I preferred to go alone, since I felt I would be 
more in control and could change my programme without 
inconveniencing others. I never wrote a route card. I also 
discovered there was an official list of the Munros, pub- 
lished in 1933, and could now target them more easily, 
grouping, some together. When I had done 100 or so, I 
became completely obsessed with doing them all. 

When I got serious, I decided to backpack where the 
summits could be combined. These forays usually lasted 
two to three days, occasionally four days. I purchased a 
Black’s mountain tent, an inflatable “lilo” airbed, a Berg- 
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en rucksack (with a metal frame — a real back-breaker), and 
a brass primus stove. The stove weighed about four pounds 
and was extremely temperamental. It had a habit of doing 
nothing no matter how hard you pumped it, then erupting 
like Vesuvius in a sheet of flame. On one occasion I only 
escaped a conflagration that would have consumed the 
whole tent by hurling the stove out of the door. Nearly all 
food was tinned, and extremely heavy to carry. Outer 
clothing consisted of an ex-War Department anorak and 
corduroy trousers. If it rained, I simply got soaked. 

Living in Selkirk, inconveniently placed to reach the 
Munros, I was extremely lucky to nearly always have per- 
sonal transport. I had a 1936 500cc New Imperial motor- 
cycle (unsafe and even dangerous); then a new and very 
powerful 650cc Triumph Thunderbird which my father 


an early grave on the New Imperial; and finally a 1946 con- 
vertible Standard 8 car. The New Imperial almost did me 
in. Coming down Glen Ogle in darkness and heavy rain at 
about 60mph, the lights went out on a bend. After mount- 
ing the bank and miraculously avoiding the stone wall at 
the top, I managed to keep control and get back on the 
road. The car was temperamental, too. In cold weather 
the petrol pump had a habit of ceasing to function every 
so often, and could only be persuaded to work by hitting it 
smartly with a clenched fist. There was no heater — a rug 


The bicycle was still useful, as it could be dismantled 
and carried in the back of the car and reassembled for 
long approaches where some sort of surface existed, such 
as Glen Ey, Glen Tilt and the southern Cairngorms. 

Access to the hills was, apart from a good train service 
from Glasgow to Fort William, generally more difficult than 
today, mainly due to the narrow width and general state of 


| the roads. If one encountered a few slow-moving lorries it 


could take a full day from Edinburgh to Inverness on the 
old A9. Before the Forth road bridge there was always a 
delay at South Queensferry. At low tide the ferry slip was 
lethal, especially on a motorcycle. At Ballachulish ferry 
the rule of thumb was that if there were 15 cars waiting it 
was quicker to go round by Kinlochleven. Access was 
also affected by the hydroelectric dam-building under- 
taken in the Highlands in the 1950s. At one time Glen 
Lyon was almost impassable due to construction traffic and 
thick mud on the road. However, before the level of Loch 
Quoich was raised, access to parts of Knoydart was easier. 
Some of the more remote roads were really bad. I was 
heading west in my car along the north shore of Loch Ar- 
kaig on what was basically two tyretracks with a raised 
section of grass and stones between them. Suddenly I ran 
over a concealed dip and the car came down hard on 
something solid. I was dismayed to see oil pouring out. The 
sump oil drain plug had come down on a pointed rock, 
which had punched it up into the sump. After a five-hour 
wait (no mobile phones!), the only vehicle to appear was 
the post-van ... headed west. I joined the postmari on his 
rounds — we had at least two cups of tea and scones — and 
he took me back to Fort William. The towing bill alone 


was £50, a fortune in those days. Then there was a large 
repair bill and a two-day wait for parts to come from Glas- 
gow. Oh, the joys of Munrobagging in the early 1950s! 


I REDUCED my rock climbing activity and was now in 
the hills every weekend and at any other available time. 
Fortunately I was not working full-time at this juncture. In 
mid or late 1955 I decided that sometime in the next year 
or two I would like to go, possibly to emigrate, to New 
Zealand, and this gave me an extra sense of urgency to 
complete the Munros. I had a vague idea to finish on Ben 
More Mull, since it involved a ferry, but when I had 
about 25 still to do I found myself in Strontian, so nipped 
over to Mull and bagged it. When down to the last five or 
so I decided that the closest to home was probably Ben 
Chonzie, so that became “the chosen one”. My companion 
was to be a young man from Selkirk whom I didn’t really 
know, but he had heard I was a hillwalker and asked to 
come out with me on a hill for the experience. It would 
have been my last and his first Munro, but the evening 
before the big day he called to say he felt unwell. I thought 
of deferring it, but was now in the grip of completion fever 
and nothing could stop me. 

And so, on or about 1 August 1956 (the exact date was 
not recorded, and is uncertain after 50 years), I complet- 
ed alone, apart from a 50ml sample bottle of the “water 
of life”. It had taken eight-and-a-half years. About 85% 
were done solo, and some 30% in winter conditions. | 
completed using the 1$53 Tables. 

Were there any epics? Tales of fighting through a Cairn- 
gorms whiteout to find the bothy? I’m afraid not, although 
there were a few unplanned experiences. I got lost several 
times in mist and/or heavy snowfall, especially in the early 
years. On Carn Bhac I passed the summit in hard frost 
and thick mist and only realised I had overshot when the 
ground started to descend steeply into Coire Bhearnaist. I 
eventually found the summit by retracing, my steps and 
walking in increasing squares. I also got lost in bad weath- 
er on Ben Alder and in the Moine Mhor area at the head 
of Coire Garbhlach above Glen Feshie. There was one 
river-crossing problem and a mad solo ascent after a 
heavy snowstorm straight up the nose of Beinn Dorain from 
Auch. This was much steeper than it looked from below, 
and in the upper section there was deep powder lying on 
a base of hard-frozen snow. I used my axe very carefully, 
trod like Agag, and was very relieved to reach the summit. 

There were two benightments, both fortunately in good 
weather. One when I slipped on steep grass on a descent 
in the Fannaichs; another when I simply underestimated 
the time for a long outing in the Sgurr na Lapaich group 
and ran out of steam and daylight without a torch on the 
north shore of Loch Mullardoch. 

A one-day attempt on the Cuillin ridge was abandoned 
near An Dorus when my companion was violently ill after 
eating a surfeit of whale meat the previous night. This had 
been newly introduced, along with a truly awful tinned 
fish from South Africa called snoek (pronounced snook), 
to alleviate a meat shortage. 

There was also one “near epic”, more related to moun- 
taineering than to Munro-collecting. Three of us attempt- 
ed an ascent, in full winter conditions, of a gully in Coire 
nan Lochan of Bidean nam Bian. All went well until the 
final pitch where we were confronted with an enormous 
and partly overhanging cornice. Faced with either igno- 
minious retreat or tunnelling the cornice, we chose the 
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tunnel route. The leader attacked the cornice and after 
about ten minutes was making good progress when with- 
out any warning a huge section broke away, carrying him 
down with it. I (the second man) had a good axe-belay, 
but I was badly placed. The combined cornice-and-leader 
hit me and swept me away, tearing, out my axe — which | 
managed to hold on to — and the whole thing then des- 
cended on the last man. 

I had a sensation of being in a washing machine, one 
moment seeing daylight, the next plunging downward, 
sometimes head-first, encased in snow. My life didn’t 
flash before me, but my self-preservation instinct kicked 
in. I managed to throw myself on my stomach and dig the 
point of my axe into hard snow, and was almost stopped 
when I hit a patch of iced rock and took off again. After 
what seemed an eternity, all three of us came to a stop. The 
rope between us had held, and nobody was buried. We 
had fallen several hundred feet. I thought at first that my 
eyesight had been damaged, as all I could see was a grey 
blur. I found that, amazingly, my glasses were still on, and 
there was snow packed behind the lenses. I was bleeding 
from quite a bad cut on my forehead, probably made by my 
axe. The leader was unharmed, but the last man had a bad- 
ly sprained ankle. We assisted him down to our transport 
in Glen Coe, arriving just before dark. Although we treated 
this accident lightly at the time, we later thought how lucky 
we had been, since one or more fatalities had been a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

With one exception, everybody I met was very friendly 
and helpful, even if one or two thought I was slightly mad! 
I never had any access problems, since, where possible, I 
made myself known to the relevant farmer or estate factor. 
In fact I was often invited to park my motorbike or car at 
the farmer or gamekeeper’s house. The exception was when 
I gave a lift in my car to a man hitchhiking north in a bliz- 
zard near Tyndrum, and who appeared to be respectable. I 
put him off at Bridge of Orchy, and set off for Beinn an 
Dothaidh. On my return I saw that the soft top of my car 
had been slashed open with a knife and the heavy overcoat 
left on the back seat was gone. I enquired at the hotel and 
was told they had not seen him take the coat, but had seen 
him board the train to Glasgow. At least he wasn’t a hill walker! 


IN RETROSPECT, doing the Munros was a wonderful 
experience, taking me into remote and previously unknown 
parts of Scotland. In particular, doing it mostly solo gave 
me a feeling of confidence in my ability on the hills in the 
days long before mobile phones and GPS receivers. I’m 
now in my mid-70s and having quite severe problems with 
my knees and right hip, but I’m hopeful that surgery will 


| eventually correct this. 


Optimistic as ever, I started a second round plus the 
Tops several years ago, but due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances have so far managed fewer than 50 Munros 
and associated Tops — but I plan to keep plugging away 
for as long as I’m able. 


Dear TAC, 
Re “Paved with good intentions”, TAC67 


< p4. What is wrong with paving/improv- 


__ ing the surface of some footpaths in the 
interests of greater access for disabled 
people? Why not support it? 

&, It is not about political correctness, 
\ nor about “being nice” to disabled peo- 
_ ple; it is about opening up the country- 
~ side to more people, many of whom will 
contribute to rural economies. We can- 
not make countryside access a “closed 


= shop’. 


Secondly, disabled people are not a 
closed group. Most disabled people 
became thus during their lives, so why 
shouldn't one’s enjoyment of the coun- 
tryside continue? 

It is not the thin end of the wedge. 
Such upgrading is only suitable for a 
very small minority of paths, so why 
shouldn't it be done (provided such al- 
terations don't let the motorbike riders / 
offroaders in)? 

However, if such improvements are 
made, then potential users should be 
asked how best to build the paths. If the 
paths are for wheelchair-users, then 
seek their input as regard to surface, 
gradient and location etc. They, and not 
some outside authority, know best. A 
new “accessible” path which wheelchair 
users can't negotiate just makes every- 
one unhappy 


Yours, Alison Fox, Alloa 


PS — Here is a (possibly) interesting 
fact (or possibly not) about my Munro 
completion. | completed on Munro 197 


‘Downfalls, deserts and dogs. 


and my birthday is 19 July, or, in fig- 
ures,19.7. Anyone else done this? 
| know it is impossible for some peo- 
ple and rather tough if your birthday 
coincides with the number of a diffi- 
cult Munro, but still... (/n Pinn 
completers would need to be born 
on 16 April as the list stands at pre- 
sent — Ed.) The “coincidence” was 
sort of a deliberate decision on my 
part, though really the decision was 
based on an easy hill which was fair- 
ly local but difficult to get to for a 
non-driver — honest! 


Saree eae ee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Re TAC66 p3 and the “can we have 
it back please” stuff, Glencoe MRT 
have finally brought their statistics up 
to date, so you can read this year's 
epics I'm glad to report. | do miss 
the countrywide tales of mayhem 
that were in the SMC Journal, and 
being such a shite climber they were 
the only things | personally could re- 
late to! If it all hangs on the Moun- 
tain Rescue Committee of Scotland 
to feed them the info, then | fear we 
will wait for ever! 


Cheers, lan McConnell, Glencoe 


Ed. — The Coe MAT stats are at 
www.glencoe-mountain-rescue. 
com/v2/statistics.htm 
Praveen ES 
Dear TAC, 


Re memorials. This is the last letter | 
intend to write on this subject, as it’s 


been well covered in the mountaineer- 
ing press of late, particularly in the 
Scottish Mountaineer. However, | feel 
the necessity of replying to Mick Fu- 
rey’s rant. (TAC68 p16) 

Mick either misses or fails to under- 
stand the point. A bunch of flowers is 
one thing to remember a friend, al- 
though it would be nice if, for once, the 
cellophane was removed. It's the per- 
manent memorials which cause of- 
fence — cemented cairns and/or 
plaques screwed to boulders, for ex- 
ample. | walk to these places to achieve 
a sense of wilderness, and some- 
times | just manage, and it’s magic. 
The profound disappointment of com- 
ing across other people’s parapherna- 
lia destroys the experience. The very 
idea of leaving some kind of “memo- 
rial” in a beautiful spot to commemo- 
rate one’s life, to be seen by future 
generations, hence reducing their pos- 
sibility of experiencing wild or beautiful 
places, is the ultimate in hypocritical 
acts. Suffice to say, | will continue to 
remove these selfish monuments. 


Yours, Max McCance, Collessie 


PS — Oh, and by the way Mick, thanks 
for telling me where yer plaque will be. 


See Rea ae | 
Dear TAC, 


Chris Tyler (TAC68 p16) seems to be 
playing the pot-and-kettle game when 
he accuses me of ranting. As far as | 
remember, | said that using a torch on 
your head doesn’t show up uneven 
ground as easily as holding it in your 


THE WORST THING about having thrown away a lot of 
calendars is realising that you’re over the hill in the figurative 
sense as well as the literal. The last time on Kinder brought 
that home to me because it took two hours to cover a mere 
three miles. I could use the heat as an excuse but I’d only be 
kidding myself. Face up to it, Mick; you’re getting ready for 
the coach tours. 

Most of April had been warm enough but nothing excep- 
tional, so I was surprised at the low level of water in Crowden 
Brook. I usually boulder-hop my way up but could have 
walked in the stream-bed for most of the way; a right dis- 
appointment. For some reason, I decided against the two- 
move scramble at the head of the Clough and opted for the 
path on the west bank. Bad move; this is a deep groove just 
tolerable as a way down, a grind on the way up. I won’t do 
that again. 

Heading across the plateau seemed odd compared with 
previous years. There’s plenty of twisty walking in groughs, 
but there are hectares of open bare peat now where there 
used to be sphagnum moss and bent grass. It can’t be acid 
rain that’s killing vegetation; the old smoke-stack industries 


are long gone. Global warming? Yet mean temperatures don’t | 


seem any higher than they were. It’s not human feet either; 
defoliation is too widespread for that. If this continues — and 
I can’t see any reason for it not to — the whole plateau will 
soon be bare. Then wind and rain erosion will strip it down to 
the gritstone bedrock, rain will run straight off, and we’ll 
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yaaa = 
ba 5'F 


have a stony desert instead of the glutinous black mess we 
used to revel in. 

At Kinder Downfall, there wasn’t much more than a trickle 
of water coming over the lip. It used to be a feature that the 
prevailing southwesterly would blow the water back on to 
the moor. Now there wasn’t much more flow than you'd see 
coming out of a two-inch pipe. And this is the Kinder River 
— the only English watercourse I know of that uses the 
words in that order. It was more a kinda river (groan). On 
the way back I walked in the riverbed and rarely got my 
laces wet. Yet in previous years I’ve been there in midsum- 
mer and had to stick to the banks. So something is happen- 
ing to the high moors in the Peak District; something that’s 
probably irreversible and will change the nature of walking 
there. 

The best part of the day, though, was seeing a couple with 
two Border collies on the other side of the Kinder gorge. The 
dogs were cowering under an overhang, apparently being 
threatened by an angry ewe. Had TAC’s killer sheep come 
south? I laughed so much that I didn’t think about the cam- 
era until it was too late. The humans glared at me then floun- 
ced off towards the Hayfield path. I was still giggling when I 


reached the pub. : 
Mick Furey 


hand. | didn't know about the “wee pegs 
coated with a reflective material, which 
sent back light exactly back the way it 
came’. He was there, | only saw a bit on 
the box, and it wasn't mentioned. So it 
worked, OK. 

If the pegs had been so angled as to 
reflect light from a hand-torch, it would 
have been just as effective. But it does- 
n't take away from what | said about 
holding a head-torch in your hand. Un- 
til every path has his wee pegs, | still 
maintain that my idea is the safest. 

| like the bit about the Underground; | 
didn't know the staff used head-torches, 
but then | stay away from London as 
much as possible. Don’t mind the Glas- 
gow Underground, though. 


Yours, Mick Furey, Maltby 


aa Ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Many fine and deserved tributes have 
been paid to the late Tom Weir, but one 
rather misleading image of the great 
man exists. It is an image epitomised in 
the song by Sandy Wright of the band 
Aberfeldy (the words appeared in 
TAC64 p8). References are made to 
Tom being “King of the Anoraks”, to his 
“red nose’, and to his “plus-fours and a 
wee woolly hat’. The image portrayed 
in the song tends to mask another side 
to the man's character. He could be 
pretty fierce especially about his climb- 
ing. He held strong and at times angry 
opinions on matters to do with conser- 
vation — all to his credit. 

In 2000 | had occasion to spend an 
afternoon with him and his wife Rhona 
at their home in Gartocharn. | must have 
been rabbiting on a bit about the Mun- 
ros | had climbed. Perhaps | was try- 
ing to impress him — a big mistake! He 
leaned forward in his chair, fixed me with 
a rather unnerving gaze, and pointing 
a finger in my face growled “Have you 
walked in the Campsies?” Luckily | was 
able to answer “Yes”, and named a few 
significant tops to regain some credibil- 
ity. He rested back in his chair with what 
| hoped was a look of limited approval. 

No hill was boring to Tom Weir, no 
matter how rounded or modest in height. 
Apart from putting me in my place, he 
was good company that afternoon, but 
an anorak he certainly was not. 


Yours, Bryan Cromweil, East Kilbride 


Ed. — For more on Tom Weir see pp3- 
5. Anorak or no anorak, there is surely 
some truth in Wright's assertion that 
‘His trousers indicated / he was sadly 
dislocated / from the future”. 


ea eae a eer aS 
Dear TAC, 


Re Dewi Jones's experiences (TAC68 
p17) at the cafe on Snowdon, | too had 
an unusual experience there some ten 
years ago, but this time while bivvied 
outside waiting for the dawn and the 
start of a Welsh 3000s walk. My two 


friends and | had feasted at Pete’s 
Eats and walked up by the railway 
line in the darkness, hoping to get 
some sleep and an early start the 
next day. We pitched on the hard 
concrete platform at the back of the 
cafe at about 11:30pm and chatted 
a little while before drifting off to 
sleep. Imagine our surprise when we 
were woken at about 1am by loud 
Bangra-style music blaring from in- 
side the cafe. We didn’t say any- 
thing, but just lay there for some time 
trying to take in the bizarre situation. 
The cafe was apparently unoccupied 
one minute, then hosting an Asian 
festival the next. No further sleep 
was possible that night. 

| repeated the walk again a year 
or two later, and once more started 
with a bivvy outside the cafe. Again 
we were woken at about 1am but 
this time by the arrival of a talkative 
walker who had turned up to meet 
someone. He sat awake in his sleep- 
ing bag waiting, chatting, and keep- 
ing us awake, and was there still 
when we left for Crib Goch at 6am. 


Yours, Kevin Murtagh 


a Fe 
Dear TAC, 


We were up Sheffield Pike off Pat- 
terdale recently, provisioned — after 
a family visit the day before — with 
some of Skipton’s finest scran. A lot 
of people will have come across the 
famous Stanforth’s pork pie est- 
ablishment in Skipton, but — as | en- 
joyed my particularly fine example 
at the summit shelter — | did wonder 
if their pies had been eaten at such 
an altitude, or even higher, before. 
Sheffield Pike is only 2232ft (accord- 
ing to Alf), or 675m (according to the 
OS and the metric generation), so | 
can only offer it as an opening bid 
for the highest consumption of a 
Stanforth's. But maybe other TACers 
could enhance the record? 

| was tempted to suggest as an 
alternative the greatest height at 
which my mother's ham sandwiches 
have been eaten, but that seemed 
like loading the dice too heavily in 
my favour. Mind you, once Alan 
Hinkes got wind of the competition 
he'd no doubt be round to stock up 


“Is that a veil, or some new 
kind of midge hood?” 


on me mum's sarnies ready for his sec- 
ond round of the 8000ers. 


All the best, Mick Harney, Reading 


Ed. — I’m a contender for having eaten 
the most samosas on hilltops, although 
sadly these fine snacks (at least good 
cornershop ones) aren't in such ready 
supply since TAC Towers relocated 
from Glasgow to Stirling. 


ERA ae ae] 
Dear TAC, 


| see Pete Ridges (TAC68 p19) has re- 
turned to the Eddington Number de- 
bate, if one can call it that. In odd mo- 
ments | have also continued to muse 
on it, and would like to offer three more 
ideas for consideration, which | refer to 
as Muntiple Number, Munday Number 
and Munannum Number. 

One's Muntiple Number is the largest 
number of Munros one has ascended 
at least that number of times. My own 
Muntiple Number is currently nine, a list 
led by Ben Lomond (23 ascents) and 
also including Ben Nevis, Beinn Nar- 
nain, Beinn Ime, Ben Vane, Ben Vorlich 
(Sloy), Beinn Chabhair, An Caisteal and 
Cruach Ardrain. | could raise it to ten 
by dint of two more ascents of Beinn 
a'Chroin and one of Cruach Ardrain, but 
any further increase would be distinctly 
laborious. Note that one may be a com- 
pletionist and have a Muntiple Number 
of one, and conversely (and in theory, 
provided one lived as long as Meth- 
uselah and one’s knees didn't do a 
Michael Owen) have a Muntiple 
Number of 283 and still not be a 
completionist after 80089 ascents. (It 
must be that In Pinn again, dammit.) 

One's Munday Number (alternatively 
Hardknut Number) is the largest num- 
ber of days on which one has climbed 
at least that number of Munros. | per- 
sonally have a Munday Number of six, 
and don’t expect to improve on that. | 
suggest that persons with a Munday 
Number of six or more should be enti- 
tled to use the following appellations: 6/ 
7 Ordinary Knut, 8/9 Hardknut, 10/11 
Superknut, 12+ Completely Bonkers. 

Finally, one’s Munannum (or Mar- 
annum) Number is the largest number 
of years in which one has climbed at 
least that number of Munros (or 
Marilyns). My current Munannum 
Number is 17, which | appreciate is 
pretty feeble. Surely there are plenty 
of people out there with Munannum 
Numbers well over 30. A Munan- 
num Number of 40 would be very 
good, and 50 seems feasible (but | 
guess only OAPs need apply). 

But to get back to Pete Ridges. A 
slight redefinition in order to edge clos- 
er to the Eddington Number concept 
could lead to a pair of “Mareascent 
Numbers”, one metric and one impe- 
rial. Thus: one’s Mareascemt (or Mare- 
asceft) Number is the largest number | 
of Marilyns one has ascended with a 
reascent all round of at least that num- 
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ber of metres (or feet). As Pete indi- 


cates, the largest possible Mare- 


ascemt Number is 353, and anyone 
reaching that would be a Mareascemt 
Completionist. Perhaps he could also 
work out the largest possible Mare- 
asceft Number (700? — a wild guess). 

Note that these Mareascent Num- 


~ bers have nothing to do with the other 
~ Mareascent Number (same spelling, 


different pronunciation) associated 
with a planned visit to Widecombe Fair 
by a group including Uncle Tom Cobley. 


Yours, Jim Waterton, Glasgow 


Ed. — Excellent stuff. I’m not sure 
whether I’m average or unusual (most 
likely a bit of both), but my Muntiple 
Number stands at 11, with power to 
add given that four of the “counters” 
have seen exactly 11 ascents and a 
further six Munros have been climbed 
ten times. The highest Muntiple Num- 
ber | know of is 20, by lan Douglas of 
Glasgow, who has climbed each of the 
20 Section 1 Munros at least 20 times. 
(His Ben Lomond total, 1300+, is still 
400 behind his brother Alan.) His ac- 
tual Muntiple Number could well be up 
around 30, while that of Richard Wood 
could be higher still. I'll see if | can find 
out more, 

My Munday or Hardknut Number is 
six, due to four seven-Munro days and 
a further four six-Munro days. Oddly all 
four sevens are completely different: 
South Cluanie, a Mamores day (in the 
days when Sgor an lubhair counted), a 
Lawers traverse and a Grey Corries / 
Aonachs / CMD / Ben outing (every- 
thing bar Stob Ban). And I’ve been 
aiming to do the Inverlochlarig Seven 
— again a completely different group 
— for quite a while. 

One interesting corollary would be to 
see how few days might be needed for 
all 284 Munros to be climbed — eg 
were the whole list divided into seven- 
hill clusters, that would be 41 days in- 
cluding a cushy four-Munro day at 
some stage. Were this spread over a 
lifetime it would be akin to someone's 
eclectic round on a golf course (a com- 
pilation of their best score for each 
hole). Looking at it this way makes 
Charlie Campbell's summer 2000 ef- 
fort all the more remarkable: he aver- 
aged 5.8 Munros per day over 49 
straight days, and got round them all 
self-propelled, to boot. 

As for the Munannum Number, mine 
is 16, comprising a batch of early years 
and a few recent ones, with something 
of a 1990s slump getting in the way. As 
Jim says, anything up near 50 would 
be outstanding — to again use a goff- 
ing analogy, it's akin to shooting one’s 
age. Reaching 50 looks very unlikely 
for me: I'd have to live to at least 87 
and climb 50 or more Munros in each 
of the 42 years between then and 
now, given that I've only managed 50 
Munros in a year eight times thus far. 


Dear TAC, 


The highest tree (TAC68 p17) | have 
seen in Scotland was a Scots pine 
at about 1170m on Ben Macdui pla- 
teau in September 2003. It was only 
a foot high and quite old, with a 
very short summer's growth. Others 
in the party were botanists Andy 
Amphlett of the RSPB, David 
Welch, SNH officer Keith Duncan 
and Cairn Gorm ranger Ewan Mac- 
leod. The highest one I'd seen before 
that was a similar-sized Scots pine 
at 1110m near the Feith Buidhe on 
Ben Macdui in the 1980s. 

Pine seeds can travel for miles 
when winds carry them along the 
surface of frozen snow. 


Yours, Adam Watson, Crathes 


PEeSeic SETA sas cae BN RY a EAD PORN os Se 
Dear TAC, 


Re the black rabbit spotted by one of 
your readers (TAC67 p19). Black 
rabbits occur on the island of 
Skokholm off the coast of Wales. 
They occur at a frequency of about 
1% of the normal brown (agouti) rab- 
bits and are known to be less timid 
than the normal type of rabbit. As a 
consequence, they spend less time 
in their burrows and more time feed- 
ing. However, they are probably more 
conspicuous to predators and their 
life-expectancy seems to be about 
one-third that of normal rabbits. In 
situations where food is limited, the 
disadvantage of being conspicuous 
can be outweighed by the extra food 
the black rabbits can find. This infor- 
mation is in Inheritance and Natural 
History, by R J Berry in the Collins 
New Naturalist series. 


Yours, Eric Gilhooley, Co. Durham 
Ea | 
Dear TAC, 


The article on bothy smoking (TAC68 
pp10-12) reminded me of an en- 
counter with a bothy tramp at Ben Al- 
der Cottage in 1995. The character in 
question, Arthur, kept offering fags to 
my pal and me. Despite us insisting 
that we did not want them, he would 
press one into my hand each time. 
Not to cause offence, | discreetly 
pocketed each cancer stick. Of more 
concern was his habit of asking us 
“Could you hear the voices?” This, 
coupled with mumbled references to 
his having served time in Germany 
for murder charges, encouraged us 


for TAC has changed. It’s now: 


to sleep in the next room with a lot of 
baggage against the closed door. 
Anyway, back to the smokes. The 
next morning Arthur declared he was 
out of ciggies and asked if we had any 
— and by pure luck | had a cagoule- 
pocket full of them. Suspecting that he 
might keep asking, | just returned one 
to him which proved fortunate as he 
decided to walk back to the road with 
us and asked for a fag every half hour 
or so. He thought | was a very gener- 
ous person, especially as we gave him 
a lift to Pitlochry so he could sign on. 
On the topic of mountain memorials, 
| am not going to get drawn into the 
debate but will say there are two that | 
like for different reasons. The first is on 
Beinn Churalain, a small Marilyn above 
Loch Creran. At around 200m is a 
small graveyard, the Stewart grave- 
yard | believe, which gives delightful 
views to the west. It feels a really 
peaceful place. | have some good pho- 
tos taken there of an old Celtic cross 
silhouetted against the setting sun. 
The other memorial is to the B29 that 
crashed on Bleaklow. The first time | 
came across this was in thick mist and it 
was quite eerie to find bits of wreckage 
and then a selection of poppies and 
wreaths. The plaque at the site says 
the plane crashed in 1948. Definitely a 
site that provokes strong melancholy 
feelings, especially as a memorial 
service is held there every year. 


Cheers, Kev Palmer, Leicester 


Ed. — According to David J Smith's ex- 
cellent High Ground Wrecks (reviewed 
TAC33 p8), the B29 Superfortress 
crashed on Bleaklow on 3 November 
1948. All 13 crewmen died. 

Re bothy tramps, | can recall a trip 
into the Cairngorms in 1983 or 1984 
when | met a rough-looking bloke sim- 
ply calling himself Fred somewhere 
around Coire Etchachan. He told of 
having chucked in a good job down 
south and driven to Linn of Dee where 
he handed the car keys to a stranger 
and took to the hills. 

Sn ih deci SU aU nee 


Dear TAC, 


| have a near-complete collection of 
hillwalking magazines that someone, 
perhaps interested in the sociology of 
the sport, might like: Climber & Ram- 
bler from mid to late 1970s, and TGO 
from late 1970s to nearly present. No 
money sought, just uplift or payment of 
carriage. Contact me on 0776 9680293. 


Yours, Pete Drummond, Coatbridge 
rea ae See ae 


Camera found on Auchnafree Hill, Sat- 
urday 9 September 2006. Please call 
with description: Edward Grattan, 0798 
9740639. 


Please note that the email address: 


theangrycorrie@googlemail.com 


An uphill struggle, no.1 — “Right from the start you 
are walking on a very narrow ridge, and you know that 
any inattentiveness will be your downfall.” Said by 
Viadimir Kramnik, chess world champion, about his 
upcoming (25/11/06-5/12/06) match against the 
stonkingly strong computer program Deep Fritz. See 
http://www.chesscenter.com/wic/wic.htm! 


An uphill struggle, no.2 — “We have a mountain to 
climb, but we have the crampons on and when the case 
is over, we will be getting the ropes out.” Said by Colin 
Fox, national convenor of the Scottish Socialist Party, 
during the hugely entertaining / crashingly tedious 
Tommy Sheridan libel trial. See the Scotsman, 21/7/06. 


Also from the Scotsman, 13/7/06, comes this, from 
marine and petroleum geologist Ken Hitchen: “There’s 
no difference between a mountain that is underwater or 
a mountain on the shore. If you wade into the sea up to 
your waist, you are still 6ft tall.” Hitchen was arguing 
that Ben Nevis has been superseded as the UK’s high- 
est peak by Rosemary Bank (what a wimpish name for 
a mountain that is), a 1900m extinct underwater volca- 


no to be found in the Rockall Trough northwest of Lewis. | 
“If | had my way,’ Hitchen went on, “I'd find a different | 


way of defining the height of mountains.’ Such stridency 
suggests he should chip in to the various long-running 
hill-height debates in these pages, where “If | had my 
way...” is a fine way to put one’s point across. 


Speaking of Ben Nevis, TAC63 p2 reported that in 2004 | 


Fort William-based railwayman and part-time fireman 
Charlie Anderson (“brave Charlie Anderson’, as the Daily 
Record recently styled him) managed four ascents and 
descents of the Ben inside 24 hours. August 2005 saw 
him manage five ascents, and this year, starting at 
6pm on Friday 4 August, the figure rose to six, Ander- 
son completing the final descent with an hour to spare. 

According to the Lochaber News, he was paced by 
fellow runners from Lochaber Athletic Club, while his 
checkpoints at the summit and at the Ben Nevis Inn at 
Achintee were monitored by fire brigade and Lochaber 
MRT colleagues. He had allowed four hours per sec- 
tion, but the actual split times were 2hr45, Shr, 4hr, 
3hr30, 4hr and 3hr30, “with a bit of rest and a change 
of running gear in between each trip”. He was sick on 
the third leg but recovered well courtesy of “a couple of 
plates of lentil soup and three honey pieces” served up 
by his partner Shela (sic) Ryan. 

Are seven circuits inside 24 hours possible for next 
year? Maybe not, given that Anderson would need to 
trim a couple of hours off the first six circuits to allow 
time for a seventh, and by the end would surely be 
knackered beyond the point of lentil-resuscitation. Hav- 
ing said that, six times up and down the Ben from 


Achintee (about 40m above sea level) involves a mini- | 


mum 7800m of ascent and 72km distance by the path. 
This converts to around 27hr 30min using the standard 
metric version of Naismith’s Rule — an hour for 5km 
and 30 minutes for 300m of ascent. Compare this with 
another remarkable endurance effort, the ten ascents/ 
descents of Beinn na Caillich made by Alan Cope in 


15min, even though it involved 7300m ascent and around 
80km distance, for which Naismith would suggest 
28hr 20min. Transferring Cope’s speed to the Ben could 
lead to as many as ten traverses within 24 hours. And 
remember that Chris Upson managed 8900m of ascent 
and 112km on his 24 Marilyns in 24 hours effort in 2003 
(TAC59 pp6—7). Maybe Messrs Anderson, Cope and 
Upson should form a supergroup and give it a go; after 
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| seven months in - 


all, the first single-day round of the Welsh 3000ers fell, 
in 1919, to the considerable combined talents of Eustace 
Thomas, A W Wakefield and John Rooke Corbett. 

TAC65 invited readers to visit the self-explanatory 
www.nakedmunrobagging.com, and now there’s a ri- 
val site on the go, the markedly more serious www. 


| nakedmunros.com Lots of fleshy pics of Stuart (“I 


defy you to run naked across a field, a beach or a 
mountain, and not enjoy the experience”) and Karla (“In 


| an ideal word [...] you could strip naked whenever and 


wherever you want without a second thought.”) Karla 
has an interesting take on outdoor photography — 
“Being naked amongst the Munros also appeals to my 
creative side [...] A nude body is a portable item of 
foreground interest that you never forget to bring with 
you!” The full-frontal of Stuart striding down Ciste Dhubh 
with two (or is it three?) poles is a candidate for Scot- 
tish hill picture of the year, and would surely boost sales 
figures were it to grace the cover of Trail or TGO. If 
nothing else, Stuart and Karla are brave people to try all 
this fleshy Mun- 
robagging given | 
what a year it’s | 
been for clegs. | 
(Thanks to Dave 
Linton for spot- | 
ting the site.) 
Meanwhile, in | 
a galaxy far, far | 
away, Naked | 
Rambler Steve 3 
Gough was re- | 
cently sentenc- [eag- 
ed to a further | 


jail for his nude ° ~~ 
behaviour... 


Back to impres- 
sive hill runs by | 
people called 
Charlie. It’s now 
over six years 


| since Charlie Campbell completed a round of Munros in 


48 days 12 hours, walking, running, cycling and swim- 
ming the entire way. (See TAC47 pp4—5.) This still 
stands as the fastest time, and no one appears to have 
had a serious go at beating it, despite Campbell himself 
being of the opinion that something close to 40 days 
might be possible given seamless support, ideal weath- 
er (he had it mainly wet, but this year and 2004 might 
have been too hot), and none of the injuries that plagued 
his own effort. 

As to who might be in the frame for such an attempt, 
one name increasingly being mentioned is the remark- 
able Steven Fallon. Fallon holds the record for the high- 
est number of Munro rounds — indeed on 16 July this 
year he climbed Sgurr nan Eag and thus completed his 
13th round, which puts him three clear of the pursu- 


| ing peloton (still headed by Stewart Logan, the first to 
2000 (TAC47 p7, TAC62 p19). Cope took only 16hr | 


reach ten rounds). But that’s not the half of it. Fallon 
has latterly joined the Camethy Hill Running Club and 
appears to be a natural at that game, too. This year he 
came sixth at the Maddy Moss in the Ochils, seventh 
in the Lomonds of Fife and fourth in the Glamaig race. 

These are all fine performances, but it’s the Glamaig 
effort that gives the best clue to future possibilities. 
This took place the day before Fallon finished his 13th 
Munro round, and on the moming of the race he ticked 
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_ off Sgurr na Banachdich, Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh and Sgurr 


a’Mhadaidh, then turned his ankle at the start of the 
Glamaig descent — and still came in fourth. This rare 
combination of speed and stamina, combined with a 
considerable knowledge of the Munros, does suggest 
that if he could cajole the Camethy crew into providing 
support, a shot at Campbell's record could be viable. 

Fallon has already had one go at a fast continuous 
round, in 1995, when the record was the 51-day effort 
established by Rory Gibson and Andrew Johnston in 
1992. ‘The target was around 45 days,” he says, “but 
prior to the attempt | went out on the Bunnet Stane in 
Fife for a photoshoot, fell and damaged a knee.” He 
picked off 84 Munros in 12 days, but had to pull out. For 
now he’ll only admit to shorter ambitions — “I went out 
for a Ramsay Round recce in July, so | think that'll be 
on the cards next year’ — but if anyone can duck under 
48 days for the whole lot, surely Steven Fallon can. 


Summer, predictably, is when most hill-list completions 
take place, and the latest news on Corbetteers (up to 
304 at the time of writing), Grahamists (46) and Donald- 
ists (123) can be found at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/ 
completions/index.htm! Worthy of particular mention 
are Colin Crawford of Glasgow, who completed the Munro 
Tops and Murdos on Sgurr na Lapaich (the outlying Affric 
one) on 29 July, Corbetts and Grahams on Sgurr a’ 
Choire-bheithe and Slat Bheinn on 2 August, and a sec- 
ond round of Donalds (becoming only the third person 
known to have done this, after the late Ken Andrew and 
Colin Donnelly) on Beninner on 5 August. Also busy with 
the multi-completion game was Roderick Manson of 
Blairgowrie, who completed Munrosandtops, Corbetts 
and Grahams in a coast-to-coast push from “the gluti- 
nous mudflats of the Domoch Firth’, 9pm on 16 June, to 
a “paddle in Little Loch Broom”. The completion hills were 
Carn a’Choin Deirg (4:15am on 17 June), Cam Ban 
(8:30am) and Seana Bhraigh (12:45pm). Also notewor- 
thy was the circuit of Driesh and Mayar by Lindsay 
Munro (of the excellent Pitlochry and Aberfeldy gear 
shops) on 14 September. Driesh was his 1000th Munro, 
Mayar his 1001st. His first and second Munros had been 
the same hills, in the same order, on 14 September 1986, 
exactly 20 years earlier. And 14 September was also 
his wife Janet’s birthday. Neat. 


Most sustained bagging feat of the year has surely 
been the surpassing, by Andrew Tibbetts of Stirling, of 
the previous highest total of new Marilyns climbed in a 
year. This had stood at 405, set by Ken Whyte of Fort 
William in 2000 (Whyte had also added 316 in 1999), 
but Tibbetts reached 405 on Caeliber Isaf on 9 Sep- 
tember, beat the record next day on Mynydd-y-briw, and 
has his eyes set on a remarkable 518 (one-third of the 
full set of 1554 Marilyns) by the end of the year. 

It's a game where you really only get one shot. Early- 
season failure due to injury or illness might allow a sec- 
ond attempt, but as the pool of unclimbed Marilyns 
shrinks, so the stakes become higher. Tibbetts’ main 
push came, of course, during the long-daylight season. 
In a posting on the relative hills yahoogroup, he report- 
ed having ticked off almost 300 new hills in just under 
five months between Dumyat (31 March, no.68 for the 
year) and Meikle Balloch Hill (27 August, no.366). He 
also wondered if Meikle Balloch is any relation of the 
German midfielder recently signed by Abramovich FC. 


Marilyns cropped up in question form in the University 
Challenge contest between Merton College Oxford and 
Manchester (28 August). The Marilyn-surrounded Man- 
cunians might have been expected to have got this, but 
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it was an Oxford chap named Wells who buzzed first, 
and his team duly went on to win by 245-150. It’s just a 
shame the question didn’t crop up a few weeks earlier, 
on 11 July, when the UC Professionals contest between 
the RSPB and the Imperial War Museum saw Stuart 
Benn (Munroist, Corbetteer, Grahamist; 833 Marilyns in 
the bag as of 2005 ) tum out for the birders. Benn proved 
to be their star striker, but they were gubbed 170-120. 


TAC66 p2 bemoaned the absence of two things: the 
accident list in the SMC Journal, and the washed-out 
bridge on the South Loch Earn road at Edinample. The 
accident list remained awol when the 2006 joumal was 
published, but the good news is that the bridge is back, 
as of mid-August. And a fine construction it is too, cour- 
tesy of Barrhead-based engineering firm George Leslie 
Ltd along with various local stonemasons and other 
craftsmen. See www.stirling.gov.uk/news?id=89588 


It’s not often that hills loom large in conspiracy theo- 
ries (unless, that is, the grassy knoll counts as a hill — 
see TAC22 p10), but the musings of political blogger 
Shaphan at http://shaphan.typepad.com/blog/robin_ 
cook/index.html include suspicions that what befell the 
former foreign secretary on Ben Stack on 6/8/05 wasn’t 
an entirely natural tragedy. Shaphan’s overall theory is 
too convoluted for its own good — eg it’s reasonable to 
argue that Robin Cook was seen as a security risk given 
the inside-track nature of his journalism, but it’s a tad 
less credible to cast Gaynor Regan (the second Mrs 
Cook) and Tracey Temple, John Prescott’s lover, as MI5 
plants. (Mick Tully on www.anagramgenius.com does 
however note that “Miss Tracey Temple” converts to both 
“MP’s steamily erect” and “Pay me, Mr Testicles”.) 

But Shaphan raises the curious question of the mo- 
bile phones, something that has puzzled a few people 
ever since the story broke. Robin Cook is said to have 
texted both his son Chris and a political joumalist from 
the summit, yet come the heart attack / fall a short 
while later, neither he nor his wife appeared to have a 
phone on them, and the chopper was called in by a con- 
veniently passing walker. Should anyone know who this 
mystery walker was — a Grahambagger? — then TAC 
would be interested to hear more (but watch your back). 


Also on the political front, recent additions to the list 
of Munroists include David Cameron (Munroist no. 
3345, completed 2005). He joins Michael Howard 
(no.1591, completed on Ben More Mull, May 1996), 
John Smith (no.170, also Ben More Mull, 23/5/78), 
Charles Kennedy (no.2002, one of the Ben Mores — 
probably Crianlarich, 26/9/98), and George Galloway 
(no.1390, Seana Bhraigh, 3/4/95). No sign yet of An- 
thony Blair, but — and how Shaphan will love this — 
Gordon Brown is no.1800, on Sgurr a’Mhaim, 21/6/97. 


And finally, still on the subject of interesting names, 
thanks to Val Hamilton for spotting that the Head of 
Worldwide Public Affairs and Policy for healthcare mul- 
tinational Pfizer is one Rich Bagger. There’s a picture of 
him (wearing collar and tie rather than his customary 
sweaty Helly) at http://mediaroom.pfizer.com/index. 
php?s=company_bios&item=14 


